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THE WAR. 


r7VHE investment of Paris by the German army has been 
[ naturally and properly accompanied by negotiations for 

The certain blockade and the possible bombardment 
of a city crowded with non-combatants and filled with trea- 
sures which, if once destroyed, neither time nor labour can 
ever replace, is so terrible a prospect that even the least calcu- 
lating patriotism must desire to prevent its realization. Unfor- 
tunately the propriety of the negotiations affords no warrant 
of their success. The hopes raised by the first news of M. 
Favre's visit to the Prussian headquarters have dwindled with 
the week. Something was built on the recognition of the 
Provisional Government supposed to be implied in Count 
Bismark’s Willingness to receive its chief civil member, and 
something more on the fact that no irreconcilable differ- 
ence had been discovered in the first interview. By and by 
this unexpected concord was explained by the extremely ele- 
mentary character of the question discussed. Count Bismark 
and M. Favre have spent the greater part of a critical week 
in considering, not how peace shall be made, but how it shall 
be ascertained with whom rests the power to make peace. 
Even this is an overstatement of their progress if any 
faith is to be put in an announcement from Berlin that 
on Thursday they were only “discussing the propriety of 


“convening the Representative Assembly.” Inasmuch, how- 


ever, as this step has already been taken by the Provisional 
Government, and is not likely to be retraced at the suggestion 
of the North-German Chancellor, the statement, dated three 
hours later, that the first point under consideration is whether 
the Constituent Assembly about to be elected can be relied 
on to recognise any engagement M. Favre may make on its 
behalf, is more likely to be true. Even this, however, is 
sufficiently discouraging. A more unprofitable subject for 
conversation can scarcely be conceived. It is almost certain 
that M. Favre, if he speaks openly, will express but a 
moderate confidence in the ratification, by a French Assembly 
not yet in being, of any terms which they are at all likely to 
have offered them. It is quite certain that, even if M. Favre 
succeeds in feigning a confidence he does not feel, Count 
Bismark will entirely disbelieve him. It is the unavoidable 
misfortune of a Government which represents nothing but 
patriotic aspirations that its acts should bind no one but 
itself. No diplomatic fencing can get over this preliminary 
obstacle. 

On the other hand, if the difficulties in the way of the 
negotiations are great now, they are not likely to be less here- 
after. If M. Favre and his colleagues cannot bind the Con- 
stituent Assembly beforehand, there is not much chance of 
their powers in that respect being any greater when the 
Assembly meets. The danger is that France, deprived of the 
lead it has been accustomed to receive from Paris, will break up 
for the time into a series of political fragments. ‘The depart- 
ments actually occupied by the Germans may be sick of fight- 
ing; the departments which know the war only by hearsay may 
repudiate the wish for peace as treason to the sacred soil. To 
the divisions which have their origin in the local conditions of 
the conflict may be added divisions springing from its political 
conditions. Already there are stories of regiments which will 
only cry “ Vive la France,” and of others which will only cry 
“ Vive la République.” A correspondent of the Daily News, 
who has just travelled from Lyons to Tours, met whole trains 
filled with Mobile Guards going south to join the army of the 
Rhoéne—those from the town, he says, wearing red cockades, 
those from the country the tricolour. It is true the same au- 
thority tells us that the partisans of the two flags were working 
im perfect agreement on the fortifications of Lyons. But it is 
hot any actual divisions in the field that France has to fear. 
It is divisions in a representative Assembly which has to 
decide between peace and war, and which will almost cer- 
tainly be influenced in its decision by the consideration what 


form of “Government it is asked to fight for. At this moment 
Count Bismark has at all events to deal with politicians; a 
month hence he may have to deal with mutually hostile dema- 
gogues, or with factions united in detestation of the Germans, 
but each refusing to be bound by any compact that the others 
may make with them. The want of certainty as to any terms 
that may be on between him and M. Favre being 
ultimately ratified by the Assembly is a difficulty that must 
either be accepted as insuperable or put aside altogether. 
Delay promises to bring no solution of it ; it is possible that it 
may even increase it. 


It seems likely, therefore, that the negotiations are regarded. 
by the Germans rather as a decent and inexpensive concession 
to public opinion than as calculated to lead to any substantive 
result. The real engine to which Count Bismark probably 
looks for a diplomatic triumph is the capture of Paris. If 
this can be shown to be a certainty before the Constituent 
Assembly settles to its work, its members will at all events ap— 
proach the question of peace under the most discouraging pos- 
sible influences. In one sense of course it is true that the fall 
of the capital will not affect the resisting force of the pro- 
vinces. There are six millions of Frenchmen able, and it may 
be supposed willing, to bear arms, and in comparison with: 
this unexhausted store of military raw material the loss 
of the 300,000 soldiers who constitute the garrison of 
Paris will be scarcely noticed. If there were any chance 
that the German army would really find a Capua in Paris, 
this sanguine reasoning might be worth a good deal. So 
long as Paris holds out, and so long as its attractions detain 
the conquerors after it has fallen, there will be time for «. 
new French army to be formed and disciplined; and if this 
interval can be'stretched until the requisite organization has 
been imparted to the requisite numbers, the French may yci 
be enabled to win a useful if not a decisive victory. We may 
be quite sure, however, that the stay of the German army in 
the captured city will be limited to the days of necessary rest,, 
and that the march from Paris to Tours or Lyons will be 
pushed on just as vigorously as the march from Sedan tu 
Paris. Unless, therefore, Paris can hold out for the three 
months which Count Bismark reckons it will take to make. 
Frenchmen into good soldiers, or for such shorter period. 
as a French General may make suffice for this indis- 
pensable operation, the end of the siege will set free the 
bulk of the German army to deal with the half-trained levies. 
of Central and Southern France, and—unless a miracle is 
wrought in their behalf—to defeat them as they have defeated 
the best troops of the Empire. Where time is of this inesti- 
mable importance, all thoughts of anarmistice may be dismissed.. 
Whatever else the conversations between Count Bismark and. 
M. Favre may do, they will not work the: slightest delay in. 
the operations of the army before Paris. The investment of 
the city is already complete. On the West the headquarters 
of the Crown Prince are at Versailles, and the woods at St. 
Germain are said to be occupied by Prussian troops. To 
the North the French have already had to retire from Pierre- 
fitte, and General Vinoy has sustained a considerable defeat 
at Sceaux, about the same distance to the South. The 
Eastern approaches were seized even earlier, and the siege of 
Paris may be said to have begun in earnest from Tuesday the 
20th of September. Why General Vinoy should have allowed 
the enemy to score a victory on this first day is hard to under- 
stand, but the military critic of the Standard shows some 
reasons for believing that its importance has been exaggerated 
in the German official account which followed upon the more 
candid telegrams of the Crown Prince and the Kina. 


Count Bismarx’s assurance that Paris will be blockaded, not 
assaulted, may be accepted as true in the first instance. The 
Germans will no doubt wait to see what effect the sense of being 
cut off from the rest of France, and that diminution of the sup - 
plies which is sure to be most rapid in the first and least careful 
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daysof thesiege, will have upon the Parisians, before they attempt 
any more violent measures. Count Bismark’s feudal contempt 
for the “ gentlemen of the pavement” probably leads him to 
underrate the capacities both of endurance and defence which 
are sometimes latent in town populations, but there is not 
much chance of this contempt being pushed to a length which 
will interfere with the alternative part of the scheme. If 
Paris can be starved out quickly, he will think it so much the 
better. An ignominious surrender would be more gratifying 
to German pride than a capture following upon a heroic re- 
sistance. But we may be sure that the Germans have counted 
days, and that no more than the calculated interval will be 
allowed for the blockade to do its work. If the close of that 
interval finds the spirit of the citizens still unsubdued, we 
have no expectation that any time will be lost in subjecting 
them to a sharper trial. When Count Bismark reckons 
that the spectacle thus presented to France has worked the 
effect he designs, he may perhaps find that it has suddenly 
become easier to recognise, in whatever Government may 
then be in existence, an authority capable of concluding a 
binding agreement. 


ITALY AND ROME. 


HE Italian troops have entered Rome without serious 
opposition. The Italian Government had previously 
ublished, in justification of the proposed occupation, a long 
omen of the negotiations which have been intermittently carried 
on during ten years by Italy, France, and the Papal Govern- 
ment. To those who have watched the course of political 
events the general tenor of the correspondence is familiar, 
although the non-official memory declines to retain the par- 
ticulars of an interminable series of abortive proposals and 
obstinate refusals. From the time when the Italian Kingdom 
was constituted by the annexations of 1859 and 1860, it was 
certain that, sooner or later, the Pope would be compelled to 
relinquish his territorial sovereignty. It is true that the 
unity of Italy was a formula expressing an aspiration which 
had never been historically realized; but the Pore him- 
self had at the beginning of his reign recognised the justice 
of the national wish by encouraging the application to him- 
self of the title of King of Iraty. On his desertion of the 
Italian cause Victor EMMANUEL naturally succeeded to the 
nominal dignity which foreshadowed his practical elevation. 
He was urged from behind by the Republican party, while 
he was led forward by a reasonable ambition. Mazzry1 
and his followers had been the first to proclaim the unity 
of Italy; and in 1849 Mazzin1 himself, with the aid of 
GariBaLp!I, defended Rome, as the national capital, against 
the overwhelming power of a foreign invader. It was 
dangerous for the Royal Government to be less ostensibly 
patriotic than its political opponents; and Pius IX. im- 
prudently furnished abundant provocation by his perverse 
refusal to recognise the new kingdom, as well as by his 
incessant maledictions. It is a question for casuists whether 
curses can properly be avenged by blows, but the Italian 
Government deserves credit for having rested its case rather 
on political expediency than on a resentment which might 
have been excusable. The Papal Court, confident in the 
protection of France, allowed itself the imprudent gratification 
of interspersing spiritual anathemas with diplomatic affronts. 
On one occasion Cardinal AnToNELLI insolently told the 
Italian Minister that it was impossible for the Pore to 
negotiate while the King of Napies was his guest at Rome. 
A similar preference for a Pretender over an actual Sovereign 
cost Louis XIV. dear. The recognition of James III. as King 
of England on his father’s death was the immediate cause of 
Oudenarde, of Ramillies, of Blenheim, and of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. It may be argued that contempt, rather than 
conquest, is the proper punishment of discourtesy, but the 
Italian Government has other reasons for occupying Rome 
besides the pious animosity of the Pore or the rudeness of 
his Minister. 

If the ecclesiastical relations of the Porr with the King of 
Traty had been as amicable as they were unfriendly, the 
existence of an independent State in the centre of Italy would 
have involved serious inconvenience. Unless the Pore had 
been bound, like the Mahratta Rajahs or the Rajpoot chiefs of 
India, to abstain from all intercourse with foreign Powers, he 
had the opportunity at his pleasure of opening a door to an 
alien protector whose presence would be a constant menace 
to Italy. As long as French troops occupied Rome and 
Civita Vecchia, Italy was at the mercy of a dictatorial friend 
who might at any moment become an enemy. It was well 
known that, before the spiritual revolt of Austria from Rome, 


the Pore would gladly have substituted an Austrian army of 
occupation for the French garrison; and in 1868, on the eve 
of the revolution which dethroned Queen Isane.ua, it had 
been arranged that while Naroteon III. was engaged in g 
German war Spanish troops should undertake the protection 
of Rome against Italian aggression. A man may, against 
his will, put up with an inveterate scold as his next door 
neighbour; but he becomes justly alarmed if she lets her 
lodgings to suspected burglars. Lord Matmespury once 
explained to the House of Lords how the shape of the 
Italian peninsula rendered it untit for political unity; and 
it is true that a long line of coast offers facilities for 
invasion; but the danger is greatly increased when France 
or any other foreign Power holds an outpost in the heart 
of Italy. ‘The Emperor Napoteon, who has always felt 
strong Italian sympathies, frequently attempted to reconcile 
the Pore to the withdrawal of the French Protectorate, 
On more than one occasion he proposed the compromise 
which is now offered by the Italian Government; but 
Pius IX. and Cardinal AnToneLLi confidently relied on hig 
unwillingness to be accused by his Catholic subjects of aban- 
donment of the Pore. Circumstances have now put an end 
both to the French occupation and to the desire of Spain or 
any other Power to succeed to the duty of defending the 
Pore. The King of Iraty now tenders the terms which were 
proposed at the instigation of the French Emperor seven or 
eight ycarsago. ‘The Pore is offered the choice of titular 
Royalty, accompanied by the actual possession of the portion 
of the city which lies on the right bank of the Tiber. The 
churches and convents of Rome are to retain their endow- 
ments, and the amplest securities are offered for the free 
exercise of spiritual jurisdiction, though it is no longer, except 
perhaps on the Vatican hill, to be enforced by temporal 
penalties. If the proposal were accepted the’Pore would hold 
a position analogous to that which was occupied by the Mogul 
Eyreror at Delhi before the Indian Mutiny. It could not be 
expected that he should welcome the change; but he has long 
ceased to enjoy real political independence. Under the pro- 
tection of the Italian Government he would be exempt trom 
the fear of rebellion and conspiracy which-must throughout 
his reign have caused perpetual anxiety. 

It is true that the artificial arrangement which is proposed 
may perhaps not prove secure or permanent. A kingdom of 
the size of Brompton is but a precarious contrivance. If 
Rome becomes the capital of the kingdom, there will be some 
inconvenience in the immediate vicinity of a sacred Alsatia, 
principally inhabited by Jesuit conspirators and other orthodox 
intriguers. If the annoyance becomes intolerable, no verbal 
stipulations will interfere with the abatement of a standing 
nuisance; and any change which may take place will tend to 
the disadvantage of the more helpless party. It is also possible 
that the Democratic party may hereafter obtain possession of 
the government of Italy; and they would undoubtedly repu- 
diate any engagements which may now be made with Rome. 
The Pore cannot, even in his failen condition, be certain of 
the little which remains; but he has no better prospect else- 
where. At Salzburg or at Malta he would not be more 
infallible than in the Vatican, and he would be still less a king. 
As long as he retains the Leonine city he will not be more 
politically dependent than his predecessors of the fourteenth 
century during their residence at Avignon. If he is not as 
well protected as the mediwval Popes by the sanctity of his 
person and office, the fault rests not with the Government of 
Italy, but with an unbelieving world. It is altogether too 
late to discuss the question whether the temporal power of the 
Church is to be perpetuated. Paternal princes, governing 
small domains after the fashion of the Dukes in SuakspeaRE, 
have almost disappeared from Europe. The Pore might 
perhaps have survived a little longer if his pretensions had 
not reached beyond the narrow limit of his temporal domi- 
nions. It is diflicult to rely at the same time on a divinely 
indefeasible title and on the profane sanctions of international 
law. 

Some English Roman Catholics, including Sir Grorce 
Bowyer and the Reverend Mr. Martin, have excusably pro- 
tested against measures which can scarcely be reconciled with 
the strict rules of jurisprudence. In his letter to Lord 
GranviLtE, Sir G. Bowyer founds on a speech of Mr. 
in opposition to Lord Patwerston the assertion 
that the most eminent English statesmen have declared the 
maintenance of the Pore’s temporal power to be an established 
principle of English policy. 1t would be as unsafe to deduce 
Mr. Disraet’s real opinion from a rhetorical phrase used 
several years ago as from the anti-Papal pages of Lothair ; 
but it is true that the English Government has never desired 
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to interfere with the sovereignty of the Porz; and at the 
Congress of Vienna Lord CastLEREAGH strenuously and suc- 
cessfully op the claim of Austria to a considerable part 
of the Pope's dominions. It has always been understood that 
the management of international questions relating to Rome 
should be left as far as possible to the Catholic Powers; and 
the answer to Sir G. Bowyer’s demand for the interference of 
the English Government is that, while Italy is occupying 
Rome, France has formally declined to interfere, and that 
Spain and Austria are passive. The European police which 
for thirty years after the general peace was administered by the 
five Great Powers has become obsolete. Even if Germany and 
France were not at war, it would be impossible to settle the Ro- 
man question by any general concert. Sir G. Bowyer himself 
would scarcely propose that England should go to war with 
Italy for the protection of the Porz; and he must be well 
aware that mere advice would be utterly disregarded. Prudent 
English politicians would have been well contented that the 
most ancient principalities in Europe should have been allowed 
a still longer term of anomalous existence; but the conduct of 
Pius IX. has repelled much of the sympathy which might have 
been felt for his position. His obstinate rejection of all pro- 
s for a friendly understanding with Italy in some degree 
justifies the hostile measures which the Government of Florence 
has been driven to adopt. After many years the Porr has 
steadily refused to recognise the Italian Kingdom, and he still 
affects to regard the Tuscan Dukes and the King of NapLes as 
the sovereigns of their former dominions. A graver offence 
to the whole Italian nation consisted in the maintenance for 
twenty years of a foreign garrison in the heart of the Peninsula. 
The petty kings and princes who had previously been de- 
throned were held to have properly shared the fate of the 
Austrian protectorate on which they relied. The Por, who 
profited by the wonder-working rifles of Mentana, naturally 
suffers by their disappearance. 

An unexpected apology for Italian intervention at Rome 
has been furnished by the professed intention of the Com- 
mander of the Papal forces to resist aggression on his own 
behalf, without regard even to the orders of the Pope. A 
petty potentate employing a mercenary army which he cannot 
even control has no ground of complajnt if a neighbouring 
Government disperses an irr and i msible force. 
The defence of Rome, if it had been attempted, would have 
been a violation of the laws of war, because it was hopeless; 
and it would have been a crime, because it was not justified 
by the authority of a regular Government. The final col- 
lapse of a Power venerable for its antiquity and for its 
former character is proved not to be premature by the 
almost universal indifference of a generation absorbed in the 
contemplation of more important events. The members of 
the Council of the Vatican who fancied that the attention 
of the world was fixed on their futile deliberations never 
imagined that European journals would scarcely devote an 
occasional paragraph to the fall of Rome. 


M. JULES FAVRE’S MISSION. 


wavs may be the immediate result of M. JuLes 
Favre's visit to the German headquarters, there is 
reason to hope that a commencement of negotiation may 
directly or indirectly facilitate the conclusion of peace. Lord 
GRanvILLE, having been requested to transmit the desire of 
the Provisional French Government to make overtures, was 
asked whether M. Favre could give any security that his 
engagements would be ratified by the nation. The embar- 
rassing question was judiciously evaded by the simple inquiry 
whether M. Favre would be received at headquarters; and 
the affirmative reply of the Kixe and his Minister implies a 
disposition to remove the difficulty which they had not un- 
reasonably suggested. It is true that the Government at 
Paris has no regular title to exercise sovereign power, but 
there is no other constituted authority in France. The 
French are, of all nations, most habitually disposed to obey 
an existing Government without regard to its origin. The 
King of Prussia cannot treat with the Emperor NaPoxson, 
who is deposed and who is a prisoner ; or with the Regency, 
which has relinquished the reins of government and disap- 
peared. It is for the interest of the Germans themselves that 
there should be a Government with which to negotiate; 
and circumstances may be easily imagined in which it would 
be expedient for them, in default of a regular Government, to 
create or recognise a guardian ad litem to act in the name of 

The unstable position of the present Government 
would at most furnish a reason for requiring abundant 


,Material guarantees for the performance of any obligations to 


which M. Favre might pledge himself and his colleagues. 
The conclusive answer to all formal objections to the powers 
of the Provisional Republic is that the alternative is the 
indefinite continuance of war. Although a Constitucnt 
Assembly is to be elected within the next fortnight, it is 
impossible that a stable Government should be formed while 
a hostile army is encamped on the soil of France. A great 
community cannot deliberately frame for itself a binding Con- 
stitution while its thoughts are exclusively concentrated on 
an different subject. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that France would adopt the form of government of Eng- 
land, of Russia, or of America, if by its decision it could 
simultaneously relieve itself from the presence of the invader. 
Even in the tranquil time of the late plébiscite, the people 
voted for the Empire against the ublic when the issue 
submitted to them was only whether approved of a few 
insignificant changes in the Constitution. At the present crisis 
the foundation of a Republic by popular suffrage would afford 
no guarantee of the permanence of the next Government. 
The conditions which Prussia will seek to impose will 
scarcely consist of the exaction of promises to be performed 
at some distant period. If any portion of French territory is 
surrendered, it will be at once occupied by German troops, 
nor will any French Government in that case either attempt 
an immediate renewal of the war, or abandon the design of 
appealing to the decision of arms at a more favourable 
season. 

In the midst of war and revolution, the Government in fact 
is that which commands the obedience of the army. It would 
not be difficult to ascertain whether Marshal Bazarne, who is 


‘said to have spoken with shameless insolence of the fallen 


Emperor, is prepared to acknowledge the authority of the 
Provisional Government. Outside the walls of Metz the only 
considerable armed force in France is concentrated at Paris, 
under the orders of General Trocuu, who is both Commander- 
in-Chief and head of the Government. The worthless 
Jacobins of Lyons would be easily reduced to submission 
if the armed force were available for any purpose except 
that of opposing the German invader; nor would it be neces- 
sary that the King of Prussta should trouble himself with 
squabbles among the various Republican sects. With the 
concurrence of Bazaine and of the Governors of the 
Eastern fortresses, M. Favre and General Trocau could 
fulfil all engagements which allowed of present per- 
formance. In the. not impossible contingency of the res- 
toration of the Empire, Napoueon III., or the Regency of his 
successor, would gladly adopt conditions, however humiliating, 
for which they would not have been themselves primarily 
responsible. The strange official announcement in German 
papers, that the Kine would recognise any Government which 
might accept his terms, may perhaps be interpreted to mean 
that the difficulty of making peace will be found, not in the 
doubtful title of the French negotiators, but in the conflicting 
views of the belligerents. The decisive disaster of the war 
had already occurred when the Provisional Government 
pledged itself to resist to the last any surrender of French 
territory. Nothing has since occurred to alter the relative 
position of the belligerents, except that the impending invest- 
ment of Paris has commenced, and that Metz and Strasburg 
have, beyond expectation, prolonged their resistance. It is 
impossible to know how far oo of the evils of a siege 
may modify the popular resolution; but at this moment a 
member of the Provisional Government who consented to the 
relinquishment of Alsace would be liable to a charge of grave 
inconsistency. It will probably be n in any event 
to put down the Jacobin rabble by force; but their numbers 
would be swelled by the accession of many patriotic enthu- 
siasts if a which seemed humiliating were concluded 
before Paris has learned to doubt that it is impregnable. 

M. Juxes Favrr’s late Circular is the most reasonable ana 
honest document which has issued from any French Minister 
since the invention of the HoneNzoLLERN grievance. Count 
Patikao’s soldierlike contempt for a credulous Legislature 
and capital was less offensive than the Duke of Gramont’s. 
frivolous bluster. M. Favre in his first Circular repro- 
duced the conventional fallacies of French rhetoric in a com- 
paratively modified form. After a fortnight’s experience of 
office, he has learned to look at things as they really are, and 
to found his arguments for peace on a base which neutral 
Governments will approve, even if they fail to satisfy the 
triumphant enemy. With the natural tendency of all men to 
attribute their own convictions to the mass of the community, 
M. Favre still persuades himself that the majority of French- 
men were opposed to the war; but instead of insisting on 


the distinction between the Imperial Government and the 
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nation, he candidly admits the obligation of France to 
wepair by just measures the wrong it has done. If 
‘Germany “takes advantage of our misfortunes to over- 
“whelm us, we shall offer a desperate resistance, and 
“it will remain well understood that it is the nation, pro- 
“ perly represented in a freely elected Assembly, that this 
“ Power wishes to destroy.” It may of course be objected on 
the German side that the question is whether France is pre- 
pared to offer sufficient reparation; but it is impossible in an 
appeal to European opinion to enter into the details which must 
at some time be the subject-matter of negotiations. It is true, 
although possibly the warning might ;more discreetly have 
been omitted, that “fortune is capable of unlooked-for revolu- 
“tions.” The German leaders propose to crown the won- 
derful exploits of their armies by an achievement which, 
although the majority of military critics anticipate their 
success, will be without precedent in the history of the world. 
At. a distance of 150 miles from the nearest point of their 
own frontier they are about to undertake the siege of a fortress 
of which the garrison, whatever may be its quality, greatly ex- 
ceeds in numbers any possible force which can be employed in 
the investment. Ifthe defenders of Parisremain firm, they can at 
any time engage the besiegers on equal terms. It is possible that 
a population of nearly two millions may be starved, and the 
task will be facilitated by M. Turers’s girdle of walls and 
forts; but in the meantime the difficulty of guarding the 
communications of the German army will constantly increase. 
The scholarlike officers and privates are perhaps already 
thinking of the ancient superstition which deprecates ex- 
cessive reliance on Fortune or undue provocation of Ne- 
mesis. Victors on every field, the Germans have thoroughly 
attained the object which they proposed to themselves at the 
commencement of the war. e strong man armed may be 
certain that he will keep his house in safety after proving 
that no other is stronger than he. Fortified cities and pro- 
vinces might offer advantages in case of a future war, but 
Worth and Gravelotte and Sedan have finally cured the 
French of their chronic malady of a longing for the Rhine. 
Prudence suggests the advantage of leaving off a winner, 
although the adversary may not be wholly ruined. Friendly 
statesmen may perhaps have an opportunity of urging on the 
North-German Government and its allies considerations at 
which M. Favre only hints. The French Foreign Minister 
wisely confines himself to arguments which serious and educated 
men may use without intellectual degradation. It is for M. 
Victor Huao, who formerly encouraged the cupidity of his 
countrymen for the Rhine, to rant in inflated phrases about 
Leonias, Rienzi, and Danton, Piurarcu, Homer, and Nesv- 
HADNEZZAR. 

It is not positively known whether Lord GranvitLe has 
strictly confined himself to the formal office of conveying to 
the King of Prussia the proposal of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Sir H. Borwer has published an able letter in favour 
of more active mediation, and the country at large would cor- 
dially approveany measure which might accelerate the conclu- 
sion of peace. Where no question of principle is involved, the 
selection of times and seasons must necessarily be left to the 
Government. Lord GranviLte has shared with his colleagues 
the responsibility of the clumsy and dangerous contrivance of 
a double treaty which was substituted for the bolder and safer 
course of a notification to both parties of the settled policy 
of England. His despatches on the question of neutrality 
have been remarkably able; and it is sati to 
know that he will not spoil any opportunity of useful 
interference by want of tact or of courtesy. If not by 
his own disposition, Lord Granvitie will, under Mr. Giap- 
STONE’s influence, be more likely to err on the side of excessive 
timidity than of undue presumption. It is not even known 
whether the events of the war have so far attracted the notice 
of the Prime Minister as to divert his attention from the 
Ballot, from wniversal suffrage, from the judicial promotion 
of a ringleader in a riot, and from the duty of conferring 
honour on a Socialist leader of Trade-Unions. Lord Gran- 
VILLE at least is aware that Europe is in flames, and that the 
honour and safety of England would be consulted by a 
successful effort to extinguish the conflagration, 


ENGLISH POLICY IN CHINA. 


HE massacre of the French residents at 'Tien-tsin, whether 

it was an isolated outbreak or the result of a general con- 
spiracy against foreigners, seems likely to be followed by further 
acts of violence. ‘The agents of the Imperial Government, 
though they may perhaps ‘not. have participated in the plot, 


are disposed to make themselves accessories after the fact 
allowing impunity to the offenders. The alarm which prevai 
at the Treaty ports fully justified the China merchants of 
London in appointing a deputation to represent the urgen 
of the case to the Government. On another question I, 
GraxviLe has wisely deferted to the judgment of the traders 
who would have been practically affected by the ratification 
of Sir Rutnerrorp A.cock’s treaty. It was reasonably hoped 
that he would again modify the policy of his predecessor 
allowing the civil and naval officers in China a larger dis- 
cretion in affording protection to their countrymen, and it mg 
be inferred from his answer to the China Association that heig 
not disposed to construe the regulations with unsco*onable 
strictness. Lord CLarenpon directed that commanding fficers 
should only Jand marines or sailors to guard English subjects 
and their property, when it was found impracticable to offer 
them a refuge on board; and it appears that the senior officer 
at Shanghai has lately thought himself bound by the strict 
letter of his instructions. English traders have a right, under 
Lord Exein’s Treaty, not to be allowed to escape from 
the specified ports, but to remain there, and to on 
their business in safety. Lord CLARENDON’s object was to 
afford them a temporary security against local violence, on 
the assumption that their grievances would be redressed ag 
soon as proper application was made, through the Ambas- 
sador at Pekin, to the Imperial Government. Although few 
statesmen were less disposed than Lord CLARENDON to be 
= by phrases and logical forms, he interpreted the Chinese 

reaty and the relations which it was supposed to define as if 
both parties concerned had acknowledged common principles 
of morality and civilization. It would be more convenient, 
and more consistent with the provisions of the Treaty, to deal 
exclusively with the central Government, if the authori 
which provincial functionaries respect were really concentrated 
at Pekin, and were honestly exerted to compel the performance 
of international engagements. In spite of the warnings and 
remonstrances of the mercantile community, and of man 
naval officers who had served on the coast of China, Lord 
CLarENDON insisted on the abandonment of a system of 
local reprisals which had undoubtedly led to occasional 
abuses. It may be doubted whether he was greatly 
influenced by Mr. Buriieame’s statements and argu- 
ments, although he willingly accepted assurances which 
were in accordance with his own policy. ‘The Vice-Consuls 
and lieutenants in command of gunboats who had from time 
to time punished attacks on merchants or missionaries were | 
sharply reprimanded, and the Ambassador was required to 
hold the Imperial Government exclusively responsible for all 
wrongs inflicted on English subjects. 


Mr. Burtincame announced, amid universal applause in 
the United States, and with due exchange of diplomatic cour- 
tesies in Europe, the determination of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to adopt Western improvements, and its demand that it 
should not be pressed or hurried in the process. After visiting 
Washington, London, Paris, and Berlin, he was about to 
complete his circuit of missions at St. Petersburg when he 
died without discovering that he had been the victim and the 
instrument of an elaborate hoax. His employers had even 
cheated him of the rank which he believed himself to enjoy, 
and the only serious part of his instructions consisted 
in the protests which he addressed to the various Govern- 
ments against any interference with Chinese affairs. The 
American people, not knowing that Mr. Burtincae had 
been appointed on the recommendation of the English 
Inspector of Chinese Customs, hastily assumed that the 
success of his mission would be in some unexplained way 
injurious to England, and therefore agreeable to themselves. 
Their own Minister at Pekin was recalled, because, in accord- 
ance with the unanimous opinion of the American and English 
residents in China, he warned his Government that the policy 
of the Government of Pekin was neither liberal nor progres- 
sive. Lord CLareNpon may perhaps have , deferred to the 
of Mr. Giapstone, who has uniformly oppo: 
orcible measures for the protection of English trade in China. 
In 1857 Mr. Guapstonz was a principal mover of the coali- 
tion with Lord Dersy, Lord Joun RussELt, and Mr. CoBdEN, 
which vainly endeavoured to drive Lord PaLmerston from 
office on the question of the second Chinese war. It was 
natural that the Government should regard with apprehension 
the risk of collisions which might be caused by the zeal of 
subordinate officers. The true remedy would perhaps have 
been to allew a wide discretion to the Admiral, who was ex- 
clusively responsible for the acts of his officers; but Lord 
CLARENDON is scarcely to be blamed for trying, the alterna- 
tive experiment of relying on the good faith of the Imperial 
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ernment. It cannot be said that his policy bas yet been 
——— by its results; but the impunity which has attended 
the of the Tien-tsin massa 

taking further precautions against ese perfidy. e 
t mass of the "ost community the 
: ectly willing to buy and to sell, and consequently it 
pn > animosity papa traders; but the educated 
and official class detests innovation, and the rabble of the 
towns is always ready for plunder and for bloodshed. The 
jll-will of the Mandarins might easily be restrained if it were 
understood that the Supreme Government earnestly desired 
to perform its obligations to foreigners; but the temper of 
the Court was sufficiently indicated by the refusal of the 
Exrrror to admit the Duke of EninsureH to an audience. 
Although the.ringleaders of the disturbance at Tien-tsin are 
probably well known, not one of them has been brought to 
justice; and it is therefore not surprising that the foreigners 
in the Treaty ports have armed themselves to resist a sudden 
or concerted attack. 

The adoption by the English authorities of the French 

would be as politic as it would be generous. The 
jrators of Tien-tsin were aware of the religious differ- 
ences between the French and English, and they may pro- 
bably have exaggerated the national jealousy. The French 
missionaries lived inthe Chinese quarter, at a distance from 
the European settlement, and they may perhaps have given 
ial offence by their proselytizing activity. The Governor 
of the town and the other official accomplices of the 
murder cannot have believed the absurd stories of kid- 
napping and child-murder which were ‘invented to excite the 
passions of the mob; but they may have been exceptionally 
hostile to the French, and they may have calculated on 
dividing their enemies. It is possible that by this time the 
reverses of the French Empire may be known in China, and 
there can be little doubt that the unavoidable delay of 
retributive justice will encourage the criminals and their 
abettors. The English Chargé d’Affaires has been already 
instructed to s the remonstrances of his French col- 
league, but the ‘Iien-tsin officials would be more strongly 
impressed by the announcement that an English force would 
in certain contingencies exact vengeance for outrages com- 
mitted on the French. A respectable naval force has been 
ordered to enter the river Peiho, and Capt. Sazrarp OsBorn’s 
fear that the gunboats will wait till the river is closed by ice 
seems to be at least premature. It may be presumed that 
the officer in command will land marines if the trading 
settlements are exposed to imminent danger. The mis- 
sionaries were nominally protected by a treaty signed at 
Pekin at the same time with Lord Exciy’s convention, and 
couched in similar terms. It was not deemed necessary that 
the several Powers should mutually guarantee the observance 
of the treaties, but they have @ common interest in 
holding the Chinese Government to its engagements, The 
atrocities committed against the French Jesuits and Sisters of 
Mercy would furnish ample moral justification to any Power 
which had the opportunity of punishing the criminals, and the 
same proceeding would directly tend to the security of English 
merchants and Protestant missionaries, When the Greek 
Government was lately taking awkward measures for the re- 
lease of English captives, the commander of a French squadron 
offered to land a body of marines to surround or to destroy the 
robbers. The employment of English vessels in the coercion 
of the Tien-tsin murderers would be a suitable return for a 
spirited and courteous proposal. 

Mr. Giapstonx’s pacific or philanthropic scruples ought to 
be counterbalanced by his commercial predilections, The 
English trade in China produces an annual gross return of 
forty-five millions, representing transactions more extensive 
than those of all other countries together. No Government 
would venture to abandon the protection of the merchants who 
contribute so largely to the national wealth ; and there is reason 
to believe that the immediate discouragement of aggression 
furnishes the most effective guarantee for the maintenance of 
peace. If the Central Government of China openly or virtually 
declares itself incapable of protecting foreigners, the independent 
repression of local outrages might be undertaken without 
engaging in a regular war; nor would any argument im- 
press the native understanding so forcibly as a practical 
proof that European soldiers and sailors are invincible. The 
armed ruflians who attacked the French Mission at Tien-tsin 
have probably forgotten or misunderstood the lesson of the 
late war, and the Imperial Government itself might with 
advantage be reminded of its inability to prevent the entrance 
of the English and French troops into Pekin. If the naval 
force on the station is insufficient for the protection of trade, 


it might easily be reinforced. Vigorous action on the of 
the English Government would be approved, not only ty the 
English on the spot, but by all the European and American 
trading communities. Familiar acquaintance with the Chinese 
tends to obliterate the minor distinctions of civilized: nations. 
Shanghai has for several years formed a kind of representa- 
tive commonwealth, in which Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
Americans enjoy equal privileges, The ny bodies are 
naturally more antagonistic to one another the traders ; 
but for once the purest Protestants heartily disapprove of the 
murder of monks and nuns. If the English Ambassador 
proposed to the Government of Pekin the choice of punishi 
the Tien-tsin murderers or of allowing them to be punish 
justice would in some form be attained, and much mischief 
might be prevented. 


THE REPUBLIC AND THE EMPIRE. 

the Constituent Assembly which is to be 
elected on the 2nd of October will have much thought 

to spare for Constitutional masonry is at least doubtful. Its 
members will be met, immediately on their coming together, 
bY the pressing question whether they shall make peace; and 
if they say No to this, they will have to answer the yet harder 
uestion how they shall make war. The communication of 

e German ultimatum to M, Favre cannot well be post- 
poned for more than a few days; and when once this is 
known, the election which will immediately follow will pro- 
bably turn upon this one point, The votes of the electors 
will be decided by the willingness or unwillingness of the 
candidate to pay the required price of peace. The Provisional 
Government will go to the country, not on the distinction be- 
tween political and social Republicanism, or between Consti- 
tutional and Personal government, so much as on the one para- 
mount issue of peace or war. It isby no means certain that an 
Assembly elected under these conditions will represent tte 
feeling of France on other matters with anything like accti+ 
racy, so that, even if its decision should be in favour of peacé, 
another election can hardly be long delayed ; while, if its voice 
is given in favour of war, it seems safe to say that the conduct 
of military affairs will give sufficient employment to all the 
energies of its members. 

If the future Constitution of France were to be decided at 
this moment it would be extremely difficult to forecast the 
result. ‘The-clearly marked differences between Republicans. 
and Monarchists are now supplemented by the distinction 
between political and social Regelitioanian which made its. 
appearance for the first time in 1848. In that year, how- 
ever, Socialism was more a rebellion against constituted 
authority than an element to be consulted in framing 
the Constitution. Political Republicanism was in the 
ascendant, and it held its own against attack with more 
vigour than most kings. In 1870, however—if that is to be 
the year which sees the new Constitution—political Republi- 
canism is only a theory theories. It has of 
Paris, but, as its professors themselves admit, only from the 
accident that there was no one to contest the _— Out- 
side Paris its influence is co-extensive with the voluntary 
submission of the inhabitants. The people of Tours, for ex- 
ample, may accept M. Cremrecx asa de facto Minister in all 
matters relating to the defence of the country, but upon every 
other point they have a right—admitted by M. Cremevx 
himself— to prefer Republicanism after the pattern of 
Lyons to Republicanism after the oe of Paris. In 
the capital some of the names in the Government sound 
revolutionary enough, but to all appearance the instincts of 
the middle-class around them have communicated themselves 
even to M. Rocnzrort and M. Gampetra. At Lyons, on the 
contrary, nothing but a beginning seems wanting to the 

enesis of a Terror after the most approved type. The 
} of National Defence, if it is not openly repudiated, 
can command no obedience, and the only authority which 
seems to be recognised in the city is that of a self-appointed 
Committee of Public Safety. Even the tricolour has been 
discarded in favour of the red flag, and instead of preparing 
for the conflict with the Prussians, the National Guard expend 
all their energies in assaulting priests and nuns. The Lyons 
version of the revolution may prove to have more than a 
mere local significance. The French members of the Work- 
ing Men’s International Association are reported to be as- 
sembling there in large numbers, and this preference of a 
city not immediately exposed to Prussian attack may per- 
haps be taken as pointing rather to a future civil to 
a present foreign war. 

Whenever, therefore, the business of 
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really begins, the representatives of Paris and Lyons will pro- 
bably be found arrayed against one another as the types of 
two mutually hostile forms of Republicanism, and the fortunes 
of France will be decided by the support which one or the 
other receives from the rest of the population. If the French 
peasantry could be compelled to make their choice between 
the two, there would be little doubt as to the result. What- 
ever else rural France has learned of late years, it has not 
learned to love Socialism. The danger is that French Con- 
servatism will adopt the tactics so much in favour with the 
Conservative party in this country. It will dislike the mode- 
rate Republicanism of Paris more than the extreme Repub- 
licanism of Lyons, because it will have less faith in its 
ultimate discomfiture. Just as Mr. Disrae.t has always seen in 
a revolt of the Radicals an opportunity of preparing a defeat 
for the Liberal party, the French Conservatives may be 
tempted to stand aloof while the adherents of the Provisional 
Government are beaten by the adherents of the Lyons Com- 
mittee, in the hope that they will be able to make capital out of 
the consequent confusion. It is well perhaps for the eventual 
victory of sound political ideas that the French Socialists are 
usually more bent upon the proclamation of their doctrines in 
the crudest and most startling form than upon an immediate 
party victory. Otherwise it might be possible to disarm the 
opposition of the peasantry by a judicious reticence upon the 
essentials of Communism, combined with an equally judicious 
employment of well-selected phrases against the accumulation 
of property in too few hands. So far, however, as could be 
judged from the tone of the Workmen’s Congress at Basle, the 
modern Socialist cherishes an impartial hatred for individual 
proprietors, whether their holdings consist of one acre or a 
thousand. 

Nor is it only Republicanism and Conservatism, in its most 
literal acceptation of a desire to keep what a man has, that 
will find representatives in the Constituent Assembly. The 
partisans of the Emperor Napo.eon do not seem inclined to 
give up the Empire as lost. The Emperor himself perhaps 
may have no heart for further struggles, but he has a resolute 
and ambitious wife, and followers whose future career depends 
entirely on the chances of an Imperialist restoration. It is a 
sufficiently uncertain prospect, but it is not one that is abso- 
lutely incapable of realization. If the Provisional Govern- 
ment concludes a peace, it can hardly be at any less sacrifice 
than its own political existence. If the Provisional Govern- 
ment determines to carry on the war, the decision will entail 
an amount of local suffering which is sure before long to 
create a peace party, at all events in the invaded districts. In 
the latter case there may be some who will look back to 
Napo.eon III. as to a sovereign whose deposition brought 
no real benefit to France. A natural reaction against 
the absurd calumnies of which the ex-Emprror has been the 
object will come to the aid of this change. The French 
pemeny will learn that, after seeking death in vain at the 
hands of his foes, he found nothing but insults at the hands 


not that neutrals should cease to supply belligerents with arms, 


they enjoyed under his rule, and in presence of the fact that 
the war was accepted and carried on by those who took his 
place they will perhaps forget that it was begun by his 
orders and mismanaged by his irresolution. In the former 
case they will ask in what the Republic has been better than 
the Empire, or how General Trocuu, who made peace with 


ism than the Count of Patixao. Even with the disaster of 
Sedan before his eyes, Napoteon III. could still, they will 


that genuinely represents France even the greatest stickler for 
constitutional technicalities may forget the retributive illega- 
lity which overtook the Imperialist Legislature. But for the 
present they are dreams which men who are at once sanguine 
and cynical may naturally cling to, and they may not be 
without their influence, even if it be only a subordinate in. 
fluence, upon the course of events in France. 


BENEVOLENT NEUTRALITY. 


OUNT BERNSTORFF'S Note to Lord Granvitze looks 

like the composition of a diplomatist who is compelled 
by his instructions consciously to maintain an untenable pro- 
position. An experienced judge can often discern whether 
an advocate is arguing against his own convictions. Count 
BernstorFF would not have thought it “a waste of time to 
“ enter upon an exhaustive juridical examination of the exist- 
“ ing neutrality laws, and their ultimate bearing and scope,” 
if he had not been fully aware that such an inquiry would 
prove that England had faithfully observed the obligations of 
neutrality. The Northern States of America during the 
civil war were always in substance complaining that English 
neutrality was not all on one side; but the North-German 
Ambassador deserves the credit of inventing the phrase of 
“ benevolent neutrality.” He is indeed careful to assert that a 
benevolent disposition has been shown by “ the verdict of the 
“ statesmen as well as the people of England,” but he com- 
plains that approval and good will have not interfered with 
the strictest practical impartiality. The grievance of the 
United States was different in kind, for English opinion was 
divided as to the merits of the American quarrel; and it 
happened that the stronger belligerent was mterested in the 
free importation of munitions of war. For one rifle which 
has been lately exported to France a hundred were sold to 
the Federal Government, to be used in the subjugation of 
the South. The most jealous and litigious of nations has 
not included, in its multifarious indictment against Eng- 
land, the only allegation which is now put forward by 
Germany. It fortunately happens that the injury suffered 
by Germany from the proximity of France to England has 
been scarcely appreciable. The exportation of arms has not 
been equal to the loss suffered by the French in a single 
battle; and at this moment the Birmingham factories are 
principally employed in furnishing means for the slaughter of 
partridges and pheasants. It would have been easy for Count 
BernstorFF to construct a plausible argument for extending 
the prohibitions of international law. It is perhaps an act of 
questionable morality to sell weapons with the knowledge that 
they are immediately to be employed in killing men with 
whom neither the manufacturer nor the country to which he 
belongs has any cause of quarrel; but the North-German 
Ambassador confines himself to the remark that the national 
wealth could not be materially promoted by a rapid increase 
in the fortunes of a few private tradesmen. His contention is, 


but that they should withhold their supplies from the com- 
batant who happens to be in the wrong. 


Count BernstorFF was hampered by the necessary admis- 
sion that his own Government had exported munitions of war 


‘to Russia in 1854 and 1855, and consequently he was com- 
Paris still unconquered, can claim a highercharacter for patriot- 


say, dissociate France from his own misfortunes, and refuse to 
make for his country the submission he could not refuse for | 


himself. Nor is it impossible that men who have no love for 
the Empire may be tempted by an appeal to their respect for 
legal and constitutional proprieties. In the singular little journal 


which some expatriated Imperialists have set up in London > 


we read that the sole salvation for France is the convocation 
of the Senate and the Corps Législatif, which the pretended 
Government of National Defence had no right to dissolve, in- 
asmuch as they were elected by the entire country only 
a few months since, whereas they themselves are only the 
offspring of a few capricious and factious Parisians. This 

e too nearly resembles that used by M. Turers 
and M. Burret in the last sitting of the Corps Législatif not 
to leave some chance that, if once a fraction of this Corps 
Législatif could be brought together again—and M. Girarpin 
is said to be trying to eflect this at Limoges—they might see 
in it the nearest approach to constitutional authority attainable 
in France. That any of these dreams will be realized is, as 


we have said, highly improbable. The meeting of the Con- 
stituent Assembly may bring new ideas and new men into 
prominence, and in the consciousness of possessing a Chamber 


pelled to modify the doctrine of neutrality by introducing into 
the controversy the novel element of moral preference. 
Incidentally he defends the leaning of Prussia to Russia 
during the Crimean war on the ground of the doubtful expe- 
diency of aggrandizing the dynasty of Naroteoy. If England 
and Russia had been the sole antagonists the case might have 
been different, though he properly abstains from asserting that 
the practice might not have been the same. ‘The illustration 
reduces to an absurdity the whole theory of benevolent or 
malevolent neutrality. The alleged ground of Prussian pre- 
ference for Russia is simply a dynastic objection to the 
Government of one of the allied Powers. At the present 
moment Germany is professedly indifferent whether France is 
governed as a Republic, an Empire, or a constitutional 
Monarchy; yet it is argued that the duties of neutrals were, 
fifteen years ago, relaxed in consequence of the accession of 
Napoteon III. to power. It is impossible that Count Bern- 
storrr can have seriously relied on the argument that the 
remonstrances of the English Government in 1855 were either 
unfounded or conclusive of the present dispute. ‘he reply that 
the refusal of Prussia to prohibit the export of arms was either 
unjust or inconsistent with Count Bernstorr?’s present demand 
would exactly parry the thrust, if the facts had been accurately 
stated. As Lord GranviLLe, however, explains, England com- 
plained, not of the export of arms from Prussia, but of the 
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neglect of the Prussian Government to enforce its own decree 
inst the transit of munitions of war from Belgium to Russia. 
Municipal legislation defines international law in one direction, 
though it may not be co-extensive with its rules. A belli- 
nt has a right to demand that a friendly Government shall 
enforce its own laws for the maintenance of neutrality. There 
js now no question of retaliation for an alleged wrong, and 
Count BernstorFF is misinformed when he supposes that any 
ill-feeling against Prussia has been ever since the Crimean war 
entertained in England. It was probably his official du 
to make the communication ; and it is not his fault that he is 
compelled to resort to arguments which may without disrespect 
be described as sophistical. As Count Bernstorrr probably 
reads the French papers, he must be well aware that it is not 
by Germany alone that the conduct of England is regarded as 
unfriendly. M. Tarers would have willingly induced the 
lish Government to render its neutrality more benevolent 
by exchanging it for an attitude of intervention. At the be- 
ginning of the war the Duke of Gramont age asserted that 
the justice of the French demands had been acknowledged by 
England; and the newspapers have ever since repeatedly 
stated that the English Government viewed with dissatisfaction 
the impending disturbance of the balance of power. M. Louis 
Bianc’s bitter complaints of the indifference of England to the 
ible severance of the sacred soil of France may be set off 
against German reclamations. 


Lord GRANVILLE’s answer to Count Bernstorrr justifies the 
belief that the seals of the Foreign Office have been entrusted 
to competent hands. His language is as conciliatory and 
courteous as his reasoning is demonstrative ; and it is perhaps 
not too bold an assumption that the theory of benevolent 
neutrality will disappear from diplomacy as suddenly as it 
arose As Lord GRANVILLE shows, “the moment a neutral 
« allows his proceedings to be biassed by predilection for one 
“of two belligerents, he ceases to be a neutral. The idea 
4 therefore of benevolent neutrality can mean little else than 
“ the extinction of neutrality.” It was not necessary to refer 
to Count BernstorFr’s whimsical “ appeal to public opinion, 
“ which we are daily taught to consider as the foremost of the 
“Great Powers.” Public opinion in England is on the side 
of Germany; but it may be doubted whether it is highly 
valued by the Ambassador of the Power which has armed 
nearly a million of men and provided them with the most 
efficient organization hitherto known in the world. It was 
not Lord GRANVILLE’s business to inquire how far the North- 
German Government would have tolerated any benevolence 
towards France which might have tempered the neutrality of 
Denmark and Sweden. It is the duty of a diplomatist to say 
nothing disagreeable except whenit is necessary to the attainment 
of his object. Lord GRANVILLE could not but ask at what time 
Prussia abandoned the doctrine which she had both defended 
and practised during the Crimean, the Austro-Italian, and the 
American wars. When the laws of war were revised and 
modified at the Congress of Paris in 1856, the question of the 
lawfulness of supplying belligerents with contraband of war 
was not even discussed. Both France and Germany entered 
on the present contest with full knowledge of the rules 
which had been hitherto universally accepted. It was as easy 
to foresee that France would make use of English coal as 
that American flour would be bought for the subsistence of 
the armies; and it was well known to the North-German 
Government that the export of English coal to France could 
not have been prohibited except in direct violation of the 
Treaty of 1860, which included no exception of a state of war. 
The argument would have been perhaps more logically 
complete if Lord GranviLLe had not thought it necessary to 
dwell on the practical inconvenience of prohibition; but he 
adroitly avails himself of Count Bernstorrr’s declaration that 
it would not be proper to disturb English commerce with 
neutrals, Ashe happily observes, England has no frontier, 
and a vessel laden with rifles or ammunition may steer for 
a belligerent destination after clearing for a neutral port. 
The objection to supererogatory arguments is that they 
sometimes appear to weaken the chain of proof in which they 
are not indispensable links. If it were the law that arms 
should not be sold to belligerents, the rule might be in ordi- 
nary cases enforced by inspection combined with penalties on 
evasion. A graver objection to the proposed extension of 


neutral disabilities consists in the inevitable consequence of 
additional risk of collision with the belligerents. The weakest 
point of the English case in the Alabama controversy is the 
admission of the Government that it was bound to detain the 
ship under any circumstances. If it had been Lord Gran- 
Vittr’s duty to prohibit the export of munitions of war to 
France, North-German detcctives would probably have been 
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as active as their American predecessors in discovering 
instances of carelessness on the of the Government. Itis 
safer and easier to rely on the simple proposition that neutrals 
have nothing to do with a war except so far as their freedom 
of action is restrained by law or established custom. It is 
for belligerents to protect themselves against the possible ad- 
vantages which an opponent may derive from its relations 
with a neutral. The superiority of France over Germany at 
sea is as legitimate a source of strength as the prowess 
of the Germans by land, although one of its results is the 
exclusive opportunity of importing arms from England. Lord 
GRANVILLE must have felt that, in dealing with Count Bern- 
storFF’s Memorandum, his case was almost too strong. Ac- 
cording to the German argument, the Brrstys and the 
Opcers and the Braptaveus, who in the intermission of 
Sheffield murders sympathize with the massacres of the Reign 
of Terror, would be justified, if they could control the polic 
of England, in favouring France by all possible meth 
which could be described as benevolent neutrality. It is only 
because the existing Government is more prudent and more 
just than the Jacobinical faction that it is blamed for not ex- 
pressing its sympathies in one-sided action. Lord GRANVILLE 
is fortunate in the opportunity of conveying a felicitous com- 
pliment in his refusal to alter in the midst of war the course 
which was deliberately adopted when fortune was at its com- 
mencement still uncertain. Since the commencement of the 
campaign “ France, notwithstanding the display of her usual 
“ courage and gallantry, has met with nothing but reverses. 
“Germany has, on the contrary, given extraordinary proofs 
“of her military ability and power, accompanied as it has 
“been by continuous success. Your Excellency, as the 
“ representative of a great and chivalrous nation, must agree 
“ with me that it would not be possible that we should now 
“‘ change the policy which we declared to our Parliament to 
“be usual, just, and expedient, because it was stated by the 
“ victorious belligerent to be in some degree favourable to the 
“ defeated enemy.” ale 


MR. BEALES A JUDGE. 


» te is announced with sententious brevity that a County 
Court Judgeship has been conferred on Mr. E. Beates, 
M.A. In all cases of legal appointments, the legal profes- 
sion, in justice to themselves, are bound to canvass their 
especial suitableness and propriety. A County Court Judge- 
ship is not a very high appointment, and is usually taken by 
unambitious men, with just tolerable prospects, but who, 
unable or unwilling to wait upon chances or Providence, are 
content to prefer the certainty of a moderate competency to the 
contingencies and luck of the profession. But one qualifica- 
tion has always been thought ni —that is, proof of pro- 
fessional skill. Some of the County Court Judges are known 
to be good lawyers; and in the present superfluity of barristers 
the CHANCELLOR has always a large reserve to pick from, and 
it is good policy, both in selecting County Court Judges and 
Stipendiary Magistrates, to elevate a somewhat inferior, though 
very responsible, office * putting a superior man in it. The 
first question then which occurs in regard to Mr. Brass 
is, what are his professional recommendations to the office 
which has been conferred upon him? No doubt he has 
had time to gain sufficient experience of the practice of the 
law, and, educated at Eton and Cambridge, he might be 
supposed to be not deficient in qualifications which, though 
not absolutely necessary, are not without their value. Being 
a native of Cambridge, he may have some, though not 
very paramount, recommendations to the Cambridge County 
Court. But Mr. Beaes has been a barrister for forty years, 
and he has practised as a conveyancer and equity draftsman. 
If the standing of a barrister of seven years is, as it is supposed 
to be, a sufficient qualification for any office, known or un- 
known, Mr. BEaLEs may probably, like port-wine, have acquired 
bouquet and richness by age; but then chamber practice, whe- 
ther extensive or not—and we know nothing about Mr. Beaes’s 
practice—weighted with years which must approach seventy, 
and a reputation which at any rate has not reached popular 
estimation, can scarcely be pronounced commanding, if sufli- 
cient, recommendation. We doubt whether in ordi cases 
a barrister of forty years’ standing, with no experience of Courts, 
and of something between sixty and seventy years of age, has 
in him the promise of a , or even an average, County 
Court Judge. Of a County Court Judge a certain activity and 
briskness is required, something of élan and dash, a good deal 
of nerve and self-possession and vigour in dealing with shabby 
people, and with cases where the Judge is bound to do a good 
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deal of counsel's work with witnesses. The cheap and easy 
proceedings in the County Court are not best entrusted to un- 
or at least unconspicuous, real property lawyers. We 
should say therefore that Mr, Brates, merely judging him pro- 
fessionally, has about as many disqualifications for the peculiar 
office which has been awarded to him as can be expected to 
concur in any single lawyer. He has not even the vague promise 
which may be charitably credited to the briefless class. Both 
on his positive and negative side therefore Mr. Brates will 
hardly satisfy those qualifications which ought to be expected 
for his present judicial function. ee 
But Mr. Bratzs may claim his new office on the ground 
of compensation for previous wrongs. He was a Revising 
Barrister, and for good and sufficient and 
sufficient, that is, to Lord Chief Justice Cocksurn—his ap- 
pointment was cancelled, or rather was not renewed. It was 
thought that as Mr. Braves had taken a very prominent part 
as Chairman of the Reform League, his decisions in revising 
the electoral roll would be viewed with suspicion. Although 
it may not be quite true to say that the decision of the Cuizr 
Justice as to Mr. Braves’s qualifications for a Revising Bar- 
ristership amounted to a declaration that he was altogether 
and for ever unfit for the public service, yet Lord HaTHERLEY 
is bound to show that not only do not those disqualifica- 
tions, so seriously estimated by the Lorp Cuter Justice, apply 
to a County Court Judgeship, but that Mr. Beates has out- 
lying and personal aptitudes for this particular office, inde- 
dent of his political career. With this last matter we 
ve dealt; as to the other point, we own to some feeling that 
the disqualifications for the one office are, though not so 
exactly, yet substantially disqualifications for the other. The 
essence of a Judge’s qualification is that his decisions shall 
command respect and confidence from the public and the 
suitors in his Court. That a man is dismissed from one public 
appointment, perhaps on the understanding that he shall 
receive another by way of compensation, does not attract con- 
fidence to himself, or confer dignity on the office used as a 
mere counter in the game of politics. If political violence is a 
disqualification for one office because the suitors have no con- 
fidence in the authority, it is so in all offices. Many suitors, 
very unjustly perhaps, will suspect a bias in the Cambridge 
Court Judge to litigants of the Opcer and Lucrart class, 
whom Mr, Beates is known so highly to esteem, and with 
whom he has been so long and so intimately associated. 
Nor is it a very handsome compliment to the other County 
Court Judges to give them to understand that the judicial 
function which they are striving to elevate and n is 
made use of as a mere recompense for a disappointed and 
disqualified isqualified, that is, for another public 
office. We are not able, therefore, to satisfy ourselves that 
Mr. Beaves,¢ither by his innate or professional merits, or by 
the fact that he is a displaced Revising Barrister, has any 
claims whatever for preferment. 


We are thus forced, to the conclusion that Mr. Bra.es 
has been made a judge by way of acknowledgment for his 
public services as a politician. It is hardly worth while to 
say that the great blot in our judicial system is that in so 
many cases politics are the stepping-stone to high legal 
appointments. It is bad enough that a man cannot see his 
way to the Solicitor’s, or Attorney’s, or Chancellor's place unless 
he is a strong and active political partisan. But we thought 
that we were outliving this abuse. The Common Law and 
Equity Judges are now generally appointed for their professional 
merits quite apart from their politics, and most certainly the in- 
ferior judicial appointments should not be made, like tide-waiter- 
ships of old, the rewards of the smaller political partisans. And 
yet how can we, even with the exercise of the most exuberant 
charity, take any other estimate of Mr. Braes’s appointment 
than that it is a distinct reward and acknowledgment of the 
value of his political career? What that career is everybody 
knows. We do not say that Mr. Beaxes is an extreme and 
violent Democrat; but we know that his fellows and friends 
are. Finten and Operr and Cremer and MorrersHeaD and 
BrapLavcu—these have been, or are, his associates. Mr. 
Braes, we dare say, disapproved of the Hyde Park riots; 
we do not suppose that he instigated Finten in his raid on 
the Home Office; we are quite willing to believe that he 
undeniably contributed to BrapLavuGu’s secession from the 
Reform League. But it is Mr. Breaxes’s comparative decency 
and respectability which makes his fellowship with these 
firebrands more mischievous. A late cynical Chairman of the 
Middlesex Sessions used to say that a good character was an 
aggravation of a convict’s guilt; and Mr. Beaues’s dull re- 
spectability makes his complicity with his compeers of the 
Red Faction only more culpable. Mr. Beazes has not 


incurred the indignation of the community only because con~’ 
tempt and indignation cannot co-exist. But only to be laughed 
at and despised is a strange qualification for an official, above al] 
for a judicial, appointment. And this appointment is all the 
more significant because it is exactly timed to meet Mr, 
BEaLes’s reap; ce in political life. Last week Mr. Beares 
presided at a Bt. James's Hall meeting, at which not only the 
meeting but the Chairman expressed not only transporis of 
joy at the establishment of the French Republic, but vy 
pronounced sympathies with republics in general. One of 
the speakers at this meeting openly declared, at another meet- 
ing held on the same day, that he hoped the day would come 
when an English Republic would be proclaimed in Hyde 
Park. Thought is free; this sort of thing used to be called 
sedition ; time was when these open-air meetings and these 
incendiary speeches, with all of which Mr. Brates is, and that. 
not so very remotely, concerned and connected, would have 
been put down in a very summary way. There is nothing to 
complain of in the gentlemen of the pavement in London 
fraternizing with a congratulating the gentlemen of the 
pavement in Paris. Only let us not blink the fact, that Mr, 
Beates is a gentleman of the pavement, and that he has. 
received an honourable distinction because he is a gentle- 
man of the pavement, and that this distinction can only 
mean one of two things—either it is a reward for past ser- 
vices, or it is a retirement pension to get Mr. BEaes out of 
the way. It may suit the Government to ostracize the little 
Tribune of the people; it may suit the Government to en- 
courage the faction with which Mr. Braces has been so long 
connected, and to show their sympathies with Lucrarr and 
Ovcer. The latter hypothesis, being the most discreditable, 
looks the more probable. Mr. AppLeGarrTH is, it is said, to be 
put on a Royal Commission to inquire into the operation of 
an Act of which we are not aware that he has any speciah 
knowledge ; and places will probably be found for Cremer 
and MorrersHeaD and BrapLavcn. These things, we must 
remind the Government, do them no good; the strongest 
Ministry has, ere now, been wrecked by its appointments. 
After Mr. Ayrton’s appointment even Mr. GLapsTone cannot 
afford to provoke public opinion by his official appointments. 
Mr. GLapstone’s peculiar temper compels him, by that strange 
obliquity which he dignifies with some sonorous self-excuse, 
to run his head against ugly walls of his own creation. Mr. 
Bea.es’s appointment is a small thing; but it happens to be 
irritating, exasperating, and most unwise, and is therefore to 
Mr. Giapstone’s taste. He may delude himself with the 
belief that it is a noble, just, and what the magazines call a 
“brave” action. It is only a very silly, and in all respects. 
a most reprehensible, one. 


THE WAR OF 1870. 
Xe 


i gee superior fighting of the Germans to that of their 
antagonists in the memorable campaign the first chapter 
of which closed with the fall of the Second Empire, the bold- 
ness of their cavalry, the activity of their staff, the cool firing 
of their pres and the skilful tactical use made of their 
guns, are already, and for a long time hence will prove, texts 
for military critics to discourse on. But on no point has the 
difference of training and moral feeling told more in favour 
of the invaders than in that of the marching, on which the 
older NaPoteon so often relied for his advantage over these 
very Germans. Quickness of movement, as in his earlier 
campaigns, and hardly less in those of the Confederate 
General Lee, has often supplied the place of inferior numbers. 
But when the greater numbers have quickness of movement. 
also on their side, the result is all but inevitable. The 
apparent slowness of the French march towards Sedan may 
be due possibly, in some part, to hesitation or contradic- 
tory orders. The only distinctly French narrative put 
forward, a brief one given in the Z'imes a few days after the 
capture of MacManon, does indeed throw the blame upon the 
latter. But the revelations made on every hand of the fatal 
indiscipline manifested by this army forbid us to believe that 
it exerted itself upon the way, or that its officers from the 
first had that moral control over their men which alone can 
supply the place of such rigid discipline, for example, as that 
of Russia, and carry troops over heavy ground at high pres- 
sure on light rations. 

The Germans, on the other hand, whether those of the 
Crown Prixce’s army who had accomplished the toilsome 
passage of the Vosges and the long direct movement to the 
valley of the Marne, or those under the Prince of Saxony 
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who had just taken a share in the tremendons fight at Grave- 
lotte, the hardest fought battle beyond doubt since Waterloo, 
marched with a speed, order, and endurance which ay 
Jess than a combination of good physique with high spirits. 

fair discipline could produce. is will appear the more sur- 
prising to those who have not noticed the bodily activity of the 
heavy-looking youth of Germany, when it is remembered that 
more than a third of the infantry, i.e. the two last years’ re- 
cruits of the peace strength of the battalions, and nearly the 
whole of the einjdhrige volunteers who were suddenly called by 
the war to that real service which few of them were designed 
to share, are under twenty-two years of age, and have probably 
not reached the full limits of their muscular power. Accounts 
recently published in the German papersenable us to examine 
the effect of this superiority of marching on Mourke’s grand 
combination more im detail than has hitherto been attempted. 

The Saxon Corps, now under Prince Gzorer, with which 
went the Crown Prince of Saxony’s head-quarters, received 
jts orders to move westward from before Metz, as part of the 
Fourth Army, early on the 22nd. At the close of the fourth 
day’s march the head-quarters were at Jubecourt, six miles 
from Clermont in the centre of the southern Argonnes, and 
nearly fifty miles in a direct line from the position quitted 
before Metz. During these four days the Fourth Army had 
anarched almost wholly on cross-roads, made the passage of the 
(Meuse, and lost some time as well as some lives in the rash 
attempt upon Verdun of which we have already spoken, Its 
position, owing to this promptitude, fully answered the 
masterly design of General Mout, since it was ready to move 
on towards Paris on parallel lines to those followed by the 
Crows Prince, whose main body was at Bar-le-Duc, two 
days’ march to the south. Thus any position taken up by 
MacManon to oppose the latter would have been turned by 
the Fourth Army. If he retired on Paris, the two Crown 
Princes moving side by side would follow him with over- 
whelming forces. On the other hand, should he make, as he 
did make, the desperate attempt to slip past them, a two days’ 
march northward would plant the Fourth Army directly in 
his way, and close the defiles of the northern Argonnes until 
the Third Army came in on his flank. 

That all this combination was pre-arranged is not mere 
conjecture. When news reached the Royal head-quarters that 
MacManon was really entering on the flank march, word was 
instantly.despatched to the Fourth Army, and on the 27th 

the Saxon Corps was lining the Meuse about Dun and Stenay, 
_ prepared to stop the passages against him. But their services 
there were made unnecessary by the slowness of the French 
movements. 

MacManon left Rheims on the 22nd, only a few hours later 
than the Prince of Saxony quitted Metz. Mouzon, the point 
on the Meuse which he chiefly aimed at, is just as far from 
the one starting-point as the other. Yet five days afterwards 
the main body of the French were about Vouziers, scarcely 
half way to that passage, whilst the Saxons had first gone past 
it on their way to Paris, then halted, and moved northward to 
the points on the Meuse next above it, making two sides 
of a large triangle, the French not having yet accomplished 
half of the third side of a triangle of similar extent. What- 
ever other excuses may be offered for this extraordinary delay 
‘on their side, there is nome under which the necessities of his 
‘design can possibly avail in future to clear the character of 

on from weak generalship, except actual want of power 
to force his troops on; and such want. of power and the sub- 
‘sequent ruin must be ascribed to the vital fault of the absence 
of discipline throughout the Imperial army, which indisposed 
‘its recruits for exertion, amd made the example of the older 
soldiers their danger instead of their strength. It is plain 
that rations were scarce, and that without rations they could 
Dot be got forward. ‘The worst evils that Trocuu had pro- 
phesied were outdone by the reality here, as after Worth, 


when the bonds of discipline snapped the instant that the 
Por dir namin defense by the enemy it had been taught 
to despise, 


Whilst thus reviewing finally the decisive chapter of 
War, we are bound to correct any former impression that the 
Prince of Saxony closed the right bank of the Meuse, and 
checked MacMaton’s leading troops in the advance of the 
30th on Montmédy with the whole of one of his three corps. 
Belgian and French observers alike were mistaken, it seems, 
in reporting Ducrort's troops to have retired before masses of 

- ‘The cavalry of the Guard Corps, aided by their 
horse artillery, and by the effect of the near approach ‘of the 
fring across the river, which showed the French centre giving 
inl rapidly, were stflficient not only to stop the columns that 

debouched by Carignan, but to drive them back; and, 


strengthened afterwards by the Saxon cavalry, which crossed 
above Mouzon early on the 31st, they followed up their success 
beyond Douzy, and actually captured the railway-station and 
trains there with an i escort. The thorough de- 
moralization of the French, which showed itself next day in 
the abject surrender of each battalion that perceived itself cut 
off, had evidently already begun. When over soldiers so con- 
ducting themselves we find a staff, as in this corps of Ducrot’s 
(late MacManon’s), who started on the campaign with no 
maps of their own frontier, there is little to be surprised at in 
the destruction of an army. 

We pass on from criticism to speak of recent events. The 
march from Sedan to Paris has been accomplished without any 
noteworthy fact beyond the destruction by some desperate 
soldier of the historic citadel of Laon after its surrender—an 
event of little significance, and shedding blame chiefly on the 
depraved public opinion of the French press, which mistook 
treacherous ny for patriotism. On the 4th the whole of the 
eight corps and a-half which had concentrated against Mac- 
Manon were on their way, with the exception of the Eleventh 
and First Bavarians, and of these the former soon after followed, 
and Der Tann’s when his charge of the prisoners was ended, 
The Crown Proxce marched direct on Rheims, and thence along 
the Marne, the line by which the Allies of 1814 approached 
the capital. The Fourth Army apparently kept more to the 
north, near Soissons, and the front and flanks were covered 
effectively by the cavalry divisions which had already done 
such excellent service in all the movements. The bulk of the 


. army, living chiefly by requisitions, on the plan first adopted 


systematically by NapoLzon, got from Sedan to before Paris 
at the rate of about fourteen miles a day,and on the 18th 
scouts were engaged near the forts with the outposts of the 
vast mass of combatants whom Trocuvu is endeavouring to 
train into an effective garrison. 

The French troops of all sorts within Paris are estimated 
at the lowest as exceeding a quarter of a million men in 
number, and their spirit thus far has been described as good. 
Trocuvu has not, however, attempted to detach a separate army 
formed from them into the field, as his amateur advisers have 
counselled, having doubtless good reason for not exposing 
another raw force to be overwhelmed by a new feat of 
active strategy. But his tacties with so large a number must 
necessarily go beyond merely garrisoning his enceinte, and 
partake of the mixed warfare known as the offensive-de- 
fensive. 

As for the "Germans, they had evidently made up their 
minds to invest Paris thoroughly, without waiting the effect 
of negotiations. For this purpose the Crown Prince was 
directed to keep toward the south of the city to Versailles, 
just clear of the forts, whilst the Fourth Army moved against 
St. Denis and the rest of the northern enceinte. On the 
1gth the investment was complete, the cutting off the city 
from outward communication being assisted by the garrison, 
which has blown up all bridges likely to be useful to the 
enemy. On the 1gth the Crown Prince threw the bulk of his 
army over the Seine at Villeneuve St. George, about four 
miles beyond the circle of the forts, and a serious action soon 
followed. His advanced troops had been skirmishing on the 
18th with parties of French outside the line of works, and 
this day General Vinoy, an old soldier of good repute, who 
commands Trocuv’s most movable Corps, saved, happily for 
Paris, from sharing MacManon’s disaster, sallied out to take 
the Fifth Corps and Second Bavarian in flank in their westward 
movement. He was repulsed and driven in with such a 
heavy loss in guns and prisoners as clearly shows that the 
French are not yet steady enough to meet their victorious 
adv in open, field. On ‘the north, the same day, the 
French corps which had ied the high ground beyond 
St. Denis fell back on the line of forts at the approach of the 
Fourth Army, and that night the investiture was complete. 
What influence this may have on M. JuLes Favre's attempts 
for peace, which began fairly at the same date, we do not 
pretend to guess. So far as the military aspect of the ques- 
tion goes, a firm front on the part of Trocuv is more likely 
to affect the Prussians than the partial gatherings of insur- 
gents in their rear, or the levies of recruits at Tours, Angers, 
and Lyons. 

Toul and Bitsch have each repulsed fresh assaults with 
marked success. New Brisach hoids out, though lately threa- 
tened by a column of General Wenrver’s increasing forces. 
The defence of Strasburg will add new laurels to the reputa- 
tion of French engineers, but the Germans are bringing to 
the assault means so regular and powerful as to defy all 
resistance; so that, but for some remarkable contretemps, the 
place nrust soon be theirs. Before Metz, too, heavy guns are 
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being brought up to shake Bazaine’s resolution; but, on the 
other hand, the letters conveyed by French ingenuity over 
the besiegers’ heads inform us that his troops are still in good 
heart and well supplied. Of the detachment said to have 
escaped from Metz further news is wanting. Personal diffi- 
culties between the commanders before the place appear to 
have resulted in General Sremmetz being transferred to a 
charge at home, and the First Army being consolidated with 
that left to Prince Frepertc CaarLes, who has under him 
seven of the thirteen North German Corps, besides some 
reserves, destined doubtless to enable him soon to send part 
of his line troops westward to support the Kine, even if such 
detachments have not already marched. 


DE MORTUIS. 


HERE are certain discussions which recur with a curious 

regularity and never seem to get themselves definitively 
settled. Such, for example, is the argument to which the maxim 
about speaking no evil of the dead generally serves for a text. 
Some remarkable man dies whose character has been discussed 
from all points of view during his lifetime, and his friends and 
enemies immediately rival each other in paying him posthumous 
compliments. Therefore it generally turns out that his enemies 
could not, if they had wished it, have taken a line of conduct 
more irritating to his friends. The admirers of a great man gene- 
rally come to consider that they have a kind of property in his 
reputation, and that some share of his glory is reflected upon 
themselves. They look with a certain suspicion upon any sudden 
convert who tries to himself off for one of the faithful. They 
think that his newborn zeal must be spuridus, or dictated by some 
sinister motive. We, they say or think, have borne the heat and 
burden of the day; we admired our hero before he had been 
discovered by the outside world, and followed him when to follow 
him was a service of danger or disrepute ; and now you, who have 
abused him and failed to ise him during his lifetime, come 
in and claim to join in our sorrows and triumphs. Your con- 
dolence is an insult, and your praises are transparent hypocrisy. 
But the most annoying of all pretenees is that sanctimonious 
maxim under which this palpable inconsistency is generally shel- 
tered. If you have been abusing a man so long as there was a 
chance of hurting his feelings, what is the of turning: round 
and praising him as soon as he is insensible to your opinion ? 
Is it not a confession that your old accusations were unjustifi- 
able, and yet a confession which takes the form of a boast? 
If you praise your victim now, you should at least admit 
that the praise involves some self-humiliation for past re- 
vilings; instead of which you seem to claim the easy merit 
of a generosity which can now do no good. And, moreover, 
there is still worse behind. When you advance the maxim in 
question as your justification, you mean oa to retain your 
old opinion. You say in substance that you will praise our dead 
hero, and have the credit of feeling for your praises, and yet 
you will all the time retain your malice against him. ou 
explain that the motive of your change of tone is not any real 
change of opinion, and yet you expect to receive our gratitude for 
it. The simplest rule is a to speak the truth without fear or 
favour, and to speak it equally, whether its object is dead or 
alive. That circumstance is obviously irrelevant to an unpre- 
judiced judge, and should therefore make no difference in the 
form of judgment delivered. 


Tn all this, which is generally said with more or less force o 
such occasions, there is something that is true, and a good deal 
thatis plausible. We may admit that the which are heaped 
upon a dead man as soon as there is no chance of their leading to 
any practical result are frequently ea eB 4 and fail to con- 
vince us that there is any sincere feeling at the bottom of them. 
And yet everybody must also feel that there is really some 
meaning in the maxim so assailed, and that it merely puts into 
an epigrammatic form a sentiment which appeals to every man 
of ordinary generosity. It is simply im e to compress the 
whole of any ethical truth into a single phrase. The various 
qualifications which are n to guide its application to 
practice must necessarily be omitted in order to give it the pun- 

ncy which is essential to its vitality; and, indeed, the great 
Sifiesence between wise men and fools is that, whilst both have 


led from ever assuming that position in future. In 
the same way, it is possible to put many cases where a man’s death 
rather increases than diminishes the necessity for evil-speaking. 
His death may have been the one creditable circumstance about 
his career, and it may be necessary to remind the public at large 
that bad men and even cowards constantly meet death as boldly as 
saints and heroes. People are so apt to be carried away by a pic- 
auresque action, that they have to be told that a brutal murderer 


who dies game is not the less a murderer, and that he deserves 
little sympathy for a feat which thousands of malefactors of the. 
deepest dye have performed in all ages to the admiration of their 
companions. There are other cases of a less disreputable kind 
where death seems to give a sort sanction to his prinei- 
les, and, if they are erroneous, increases the necessity for pointi 
their true character. pico 
When, however, we consider other than the exceptional in- 
stances calculated to puzzle the ingenuity of casuists, we shall find 
that after all there is a good deal of common sense in our much- 
abused maxim. That we should speak truth in all cases must 
of course be admitted; but it is not always desirable to give 
the same amount of prominence to tee | part of the truth. There 
are times for pointing out the virtues of a knave and the weak- 
nesses of a saint; but they are not the times when the knave ig 
rous and the saint in the agonies of persecution. To deter. 
mine whether hostile criticism is generally as desirable after 9, 
man’s death as during his life, we must ask what are the uses of 
evil-speaking generally? It is objected that, if the maxim ip 
question be well founded, we only speak evil when it gives pain, 
and only cease to speak it when it is harmless. The argument 
requires an obvious addition. We speak evil, it should rather be 
said, when it hurts the evil-doer; we cease to speak it when it 
hurts only his friends and family. This naturally changes the case, 
It is desirable to speak evil—to say that a statesman is appealing 
to low motives, or that a successful author is a charlatan—not 
only by way of warning to his followers, but precisely for the 
very object of giving pain to him. The lash is still at times a ve: 
useful instrument, though we are too apt to talk as if it were 
altogether antiquated and barbarous, and as if we should contine 
ourselves as much as possible to applications of soothing ointment 
to the vanity of every distinguished person. We maintain, on the 
contrary, that it is as well occasionally to establish a raw, and 
to go on touching our victim up in the place where he is most, 
sensitive. It isa melancholy truth, indeed, but we can seldom 
expect to a me & conversion by such means, or by any other 
means hitherto discovered, in a thoroughly hardened sinner. The 
politician will continue in his evil courses as long as he can con- 
tinue to secure votes, and the author will go on producing rubbish 
as long as his name will sell any trash that he likes to put upon 
—. But we can at any rate make the position of popular hero 
a little Jess intoxicating than it would otherwise % we can 
introduce a few thorns into the victorious wreath, and remind the 
gentleman in a triumphal car that he is still mortal in spite of the 
noisy demonstrations of brass bands and penny trumpets, Of 
course unfair and malicious criticism must in all cases be objec- 
tionable ; but we are not yet prepared to silence all denunciation 
and subside into a uniform exchange of complimentary language; 
Now the essence of such attacks is that they make their object 
more or Jess uncomfortable, and impress upon his probable imita- 
tors that there is not as yet any position in which nonsense can 
be talked with perfect impunity, and the language of ridicule and 
contempt set entirely ut defiance. But when a man is dead, 
one considerable motive for such hostilities is removed. When 
they cannot inflict avy pain upon the person must concerned, 
they may be reasonably laid aside. The artifice of the ob- 
jectors consists in the assumption that the infliction of pain 
is always un immoral motive. So long, however, as there 
are thieves and murderers the world at large will think that 
penal servitude, to say nothing of the gallows or the cat-o’- 
nine-tails, is a highly desirable institution, and desirable just 
because convicts have a strong dislike to it. There is just the 
same justification for the denunciations which alone can supply 
the place of peg coercion to the evil-doers who use a great 
influence over the minds of their fellows in such a way as to bo 
plainly demoralizing. But it is quite consistent to limit the 
sentence of the criminal to hostile criticism for life, and to agree. 
tacitly that when he is dead we will discontinue a tirade of 
warfare which can no longer produce any direct influence. We 
have to carry on a constant struggle, not only against knaves and 
fools of whom no good can be said during their lives or after their 
deaths, but much more frequently against misguided but well- 
meaning people who are being constantly misled by their 
flatterers, and require the counter-irritant of a little independent 
invective to keep them moderately straight and to prevent their 
example from being too infectious. We do not, it may be, think 
that their influence is altogether bad, and certainly not that there 
is nothing to be set against it; but we are unable to express a 
mya hae ye ze view of their merits so long as they are surrounded 
y a band of enthusiastic advocates encouraging them to ignore 
their own defects. It is in this case that the maxim is most fre- 
quently applied and excites the greatest indignation. Some popular 
hero has been over-worshipped and has been betrayed into many 
weaknesses in consequence ; so long as his worshippers could lead 
him into more errors and plunge him into still ug td ignorsns’ 
of his own defects, we have done our best to save him from his 
friends, and not impossibly in so doing we have been betrayed 
into a little extra warmth of opposition. When he is removed 
beyond the reach of such dangers, there is one motive the less for 
carrying on the dispute, and we are ready to recognise the really 
good work which he has done, especially if, as is generally to be 
—_ the good work is likely to be more permanent than the 


It might possibly be well if passion could be excluded from all 
controversy, and if everybody always delivered a judicial opinion, 
and took care to guard all his criticiems by the necessary quali- 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
@ same stock of sententious aphorisms, one class applies them 
in the right instances, and the other in the wrong ones. A proverb 
which conveys a similar sentiment in more homely language is, 
that one should not strike a man when he is down. That is a 
very good rule in some cases; but there are others in which it 
weal be the height of absurdity. There are times when, having 
ga say? ager strike him as hard and as often 
as possible. If he is certain, for example, to murder you 
as soon as he gets on his legs again, it is clearly desirable that he 
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fcations and offsets. Asa matter of fact that is not the method 
in which the business of the world is carried on. We must eo” 
way for & time to the spirit of indignation when we see folly 
triumphant, and still more when we see great powers misappli 

‘We cannot but yield for a time to the desire of speaking a few 
home truths without staying to think of all that may be said on 
the opposite side. And, for the same reason, we shall be apt to 
relent when the man we have been blaming, rightly as we still 
think, but it may be too warmly, is dead, and no longer capable 


of bemg affected for good or evil by our censures. A generous 
mind will even be liable to some error in the opposite direction, 
and to some excess of penitence for former onslaughts. In all 


this there is nothing to be ashamed of, and the maxim about 

ing well of the dead fairly represents what is on the whole 
acreditable state of mind. But we by no means assert that it 
js not capable of a very false application, and that there are not 
cases where.it covers as mean a set of motives as are sometimes 
inferred from its use. 


SHORT-SIGHT. 
the pree-scientific days of Aryan mythology, before Creuzer, 
Grimm had supplied the eventually laid 
the true meaning of so many ancient myths, an interpre- 
tation of some ingenuity, to cr! e least, was su an 
jmaginative critic for the well-known fable of Medusa, In 
those uncritical days, when no one dreamt as yet of a meteo- 
rological basis for the graceful or direful m and legends of 
the Greek Pantheon, there seemed no great liberty in conceiving 
the pv@orodc, the poetic allegorist or Vseed-enciee, to have im- 

mated in such or such a form some prominent type of human 
Bie or clans of character, some exceptional trait of age or nature, 
he it on the physical, the barr or the esthetic side. Apollo 
chasing the fiying nymphs, i of the sun dispersing morning 
mists, might understood as youth in its warmth and vigour 

i e@ fleeting ‘pleasures and graces of life’s dawn. “The 
terrible Gorgo, the mortal one of the three sisters of whom such 
‘wondrous stuff is discoursed by Anthon and Lempriére, whose 
glance turned all whe looked upon her into stone, was simply— 
‘prosaic as the thought may be—the short-sighted girl. The same 
idea was implied in the three oe having ho more than one 


eye between them. Having provoked Minerva—in modern phrase, 
having turned blue, gone in for woman's rights in learning, and so 
forth—Medusa had 


and snaky, and her whole aspect such a fright as to petrify every 
beholder. We are not going to uphold this theory in the face 
of Mr. Cox, but we would invite attention to what there may 
yet be discerned in it of psychological or social truth. The stony 
stare, the lack-lustre eye—which seems somehow never in focus 
with the eye that looks into it, and s the soulless gaze of a 
especial]. where the sitter is blue-eyed—are not 
these well known to people of normal if not exceptionally long 
vision who associate much with short-sighted folks? People of 
long sight are for ever taking offence, or being chilled in their 
friendship, because their distant salute is not returned by the un- 
weening semi-blind over the way. Your friend with the glance 
of a hawk, who descries you half a mile off, and expects a return in 
kind for his nods and becks and wreathed smiles, receives incredu- 
jously the next time you meet your deprecations of intentional dis- 
respect, and your meek tion that on him who enjoys the 
proud am rn of perfect vision—not the poor victim of nature’s 
rests ht the the g cut direct. 
{ persons 0 lective ing, struggling with painful 
jealousy up the steps of social rank or prestige—and such are in- 
variably the very keenest-sighted of persons—are constitutionally 
the most touchy upon this point, and are always on the look-out 
for what they regard as studied and intentional slights. Upon 
people or less and suspicious, the 
fect 0: g y igno passed or seeming] 
slighted ean hardly be other then to disco 
them in their friendly or social advances. You make an acquaint- 
ance, say, at dinner, get on famously together, swear eternal friend- 
ship, and next day your new friend gives you a deliberate go-by in 
the street, or stares you in the face across the drawing-room at 
our club, without a sign of recognition. Who can well hel 

, under that fixed and glassy gaze, the kindliness of his 
nature rapidly turn to ice? o has not felt, at a dinner-party 
even, the numbing, freezing influence where a single gorgon or 
spectre, if not more, sits, so to say, statue-like, the soul to all 
appearance drawn into itself, dull to the nervous efforts of host or 
hostess, turning away just as ye think you have caught a look 
The very lover “ sighing his soul 


stricken ach her locks unkempt 


into his lady’s face” fails, with all his conscious glow of rapture 
and all his ema to kindle one glance ef intalligence, 


or to catch one responsi nae SS ee. He feels himself | The G 


Vv 

ort-sig e are a source of tual misery 
and depression to © can express half'the 
Privation to which they are themselves a prey? The aids of 
ones are of course, it will be said, at hand to mitigate much of 
what nature has so cruelly inflicted upon them. But there 
must have been myopes in ages when lenses were unkno 
Por 18 it at any time in the power of science or art to provide a 


full equivalent for what is lost by the natural dimsighted 
The use of the convex lens as a to. by 


or 


Aristophanes, leads us, indeed, to believe that its optical value— 
and, if so, possibly that of the concave lens also—can scarcely have 

haan Nero is said to have looked on at the games 
through an emerald, and there have been lenses of crystal found, 
at Nineveh and elsewhere, which make it not unlikely that short- 
sight had its artificial aids at times very remote from our own. 
But the luxury must have been at all events a rare one. To those 
who, from whatever cause, are not in the habit of using glasses, 
the defect must be perpetually bringing itself home. We would 
not dwell over mu rae the amount of charm they must lose 
in nature or every-day life. Nature has manifold compensations, 
and much that they lose may be made up by much that they 
are spared. The softened and misty beauty which the landscape 
presents to near sight, reflected as it is in the art of Turner, is not 
perhaps inferior to the crisp outline and clear definition of form 
which nature assumes upon the canvas of the eagle-eyed pre- 
Raffaellite. Short-sight involves untold nervous suffering. It has 
its correlatives in diffidence of gait and hesitancy of address. 
There is a painful sense of awkwardness in entering a room where 
ten to one you walk up to anybody rather than the right person. 
And there is an unfair strain upon the memory as you come in 
the street upon keen-sighted friends who have minutes before 
them to call to mind who and what you are, and who burst upon 
you without your having a second to think of their names and 
all about them. Such, moreover, is the close correlation between 
all organ and function that the very talk will be found to have a 
defective rr due in a measure to shortness of sight. Speech 
is largely founded upon mere imitation, the action of the lips being 
formed by following the motions which the eye beholds in others. 
From vague and indistinct P ese of such motions there 
grows a igs bg clipping the — to muffled, ill-formed, or 
mumbling so For the public speaker the eye, it is well 
known, is an o of scarcely less magic than the tongue. With 
it he holds the audience in his grasp. Unless he can make out 
singly the very eyeballs before him, many an orator has declared, 
his whole art seems to him useless. For merely pitching the voice, 
and adapting it to the room or space, the estimate of sight is of 
high importance. And for chaining or entrancing even a single 
listener, who does not call to mind the spell which the Ancient 
Mariner was able to throw into his “ glittering eye” ? 

Apart, however, from either the psychological or the social bear- 
ings of short-sight, there is a view of the matter in which it rises to 
political importance. At a time when nothing can get a hearing 
which is not somehow eonnected with war, and everything must 
be looked at, so to say, through blood-red spectacles, we may trust 
perhaps to this consideration as in some sort promising us a claim 
upon the attention of our readers. In a recent number of the 
Paris Revue des Cours scientifiques we have met with some very 
curious statistics furnished by M. Giraud-Teulon to the Gazette 
hebdomadaire. These facts and figures go into the relative 
prevalence of shoyt-sight in the various nations of Europe, with 
its consequent effect upon fitness for military service. Twelve 
years ago it was made clear by the statistical researches of Donders 
of Utrecht that this defect was-peculiar to the wealthy and edu- 
cated classes. Half a century indeed, Ware had announced 
in this country much the same result. Inquiring of three ns 
of the Foot Guards the number of cases of this kind among 
10,000 men, he learnt that short-sight was all but unknown in 
the British 1% Not half a dozen cases had been returned in 

or had more than a dozen recruits been rejected 


recent examination of the French Ecole ty: ere the num- 
e failing of 


— the amount of education by books. 
ortest 


— use. Convexity of the lens of the eye is indu 


no such principle of exclusion? For the staff service the rule has 
been relaxed by the French military authorities. The flower of 


or this cause. At the tary School, Chelsea, only three in- 
stances have been found among 1,300 boys. At Oxford there 
were as many as 32 out of 127. in France M. Giraud-Teulon 
ascertained that not above 4 or 5 in 1,000 recruits were set 
aside as ere in the country. In the towns the figures were 
considerably higher. Dr. Hermann Céhn, of Breslau, having 
with infinite pains examined the eyes of 10,000 students in the 
different Universities of his country, met with no less than sees 
myopes, more than a tenth. His principal results are embodi 
in the following propositions :— 
1, There are no schools absolutely free from short-sight. 
z. Short-sight is relatively less prevalent in village schools. 
3. There are eight times more short-sighted pupils in town 
schools (1°4 in 100). > 
4. In “primary” town schools the short-sighted are four or 
five times more numerous than in rural schools (11-4 in 100). 
5. In urban schools the degree of short-sight increases with the 
grade 4 the school. “ Primary schools, 6*7 ; middle schools, 10°3 ; 
None were found ee who had not been a a at school. : 
Short-sight is essentially artificial. It is the penalty of learning. 
ws very closely 
ermans have the 
defect is by the small thin type and nb in i 
by the 
m the con- 
trary, whose eyes are directed so much towards the horizon, sight 
is generally found the ee Is then, asks the writer of La 
Myopie au point de vue militaire, the French rule to be followed 
which makes short-sight a ground of rejection from the army? a 
Or is the German economy more to be commended which observes 
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the Polytechnic School would otherwise have been thrown aside. 
“L’école ne pouvait fournir des savants sans fabriquer en méme 
temps des myopes.” In book-taught Germany the relaxation had 
of necessity to be even wider. There was no other way of filling 
the ranks. “Le chiffre de myopes exempts efit quasi forcé de 
prendre les boiteux et les manchots.” A pair of spectacles in the 
ranks causes no greater surprise with the Germans than a pipe 
does, And how much more does the rule apply to the reserves or 
civilian forees—the Landwehr and Landsturm—whose masses 
supplement the hosts of the regular army? But for the spectacled 
and file where would have been the million of men whom 
Moltke undertook to place within a fortnight upon the Rhine? 
M. Giraud-Teulon has more than one suggestion to make towards 
utilizing the short-sighted material excluded by the existing rule of 
the French service. The limit of vision fixed by the old régime is that 
of No. 5 of the optician’s scale. This figure seems to him danger- 
ously lax, if artificial aids are excluded from the ranks. A sentinel 
or vedette with a sight even as short as 1°8 would, he considers, 
be exposed to perilous surprises, &c. Were the German example 
followed by the admission of lunettes, a myope armed with No. 8 
woyld be of very efficient service; still more those of less de- 
fective sight. A better instructed class of recruits would also 
be made available. Nor would this French writer restrict such 
material to services of the auxiliary or non-combative kind, such 
as writing, keeping accounts, &c. Such a rule would, he believes, 
be not less cruel than wasteful. He is full of hope as well as 
of pity for the poor purblind. Put him to active outside work 
instead of indoor elerkly duty, and the focus of his sight will 
by degrees gain distance. His power of vision will mae. 
is is a comfort of the same nature as that which is proverbially 
held out to all short-sighted persons—namely, the fact, not only 
that short sight is usually strong sight, but that the convexity 
of the cornea diminishes with age. We are not very con- 
fident of its working fast enough to affect the usefulness of the 
soldier within the military age. Nor are we prepared to 
move the adjutants or by advocating > 
admission of spectacles among our ani on 
our own service efficiency of ahs is one of the saonifeld quali 
cations in the recruit which have to be attested, in every branch 
alike, by the medical inspector. As regards the officers, a rule 
which would have set aside Sir Charles Napier amongst ourselves, 
no less than General Moltke amongst the Germans, is of course 
cuoly out of the question. With the spread of education by 
to lower and lower strata of the social mass we may have, 
however, some day to face in real earnest some such practical 
solution of the problem how to utilise short-sight in war as the 
necessity of the case has forced upon the Germans, 


YORK AND LINCOLN MINSTERS, 


VERY one who travels much must be amused at almost 
every step with the odd local superstition which makes 
people in every place maintain, as a point of honour, that their 
own church, castle, or whatever else the local lion may be, is 
superior to ev ing else of the kind in the whole world 
The feeling is of a piece with the kindred superstition, lurking, 
to say the least, in many minds, that their own kinsfolk are 
in some way better or wiser or more important than the kinsfolk 
of other af We say kinsfolk, not friends; for a man chooses 
his fri ; he may therefore be s' to choose them on 
account of some merit or other. He may then fairly maintain 
that his friends are, in some point or other, if not the best amon 
all a yet at least best ay Sag part of mankind wi 
which he has to do; otherwise he would not have chosen 
them as his friends. But his kinsfolk are just whatever they 
may mage to be; and if he expects us to believe that they are 
necessarily wiser or better than other people, it can only be on 
the latent theory that he is so perfect himself that some share of 
his perfection is spread abroad among those who have the good 
luck to belong to him in any way. It is much the same with the 
worship of local lions. The native or inhabitant of this or that place 
is offended when the impartial critic refuses to accept the local 
minster or castle as the finest in the whole world. 


as 


er hint that 

surpass St. Peter of 
t if love of truth makes 
you go on to say that the west front of Beverley is at once a sham 
in itself and a bad copy of the west front of York, the countenance 
of Beverley grows very black indeed. The daughter church is 
engaged in a somewhat undutiful rivalry with the mother, and to 
hint that she is not in every single point “filia pulcrior” is as 
dangerous at Beverley as it is at Caernarvon to hint that Edward 
the Second could not well have been born in the tower which he 


Let us change the venue from York and Beverley to two 
churches which may be more fittingly compared—namely, York 
and Lincoln. Beverley, with all its beauty, hardly rises above 
the second order in point of seale. It ranges with Wells and 
Hereford rather than with minsters of the very first rank. But 
between York and Lincoln the rivalry is not only of old 
standing, but it is a rivalry which is perfectly fair. York and 
Lincoln are both of them churches of the highest rank in point of 
scale; their ground-plan and component are nearly the 
same; and both are buildings of pure Gothic character, with no 
remains of Romanesque, none at least which are visible inside and 
above ground. Both have three towers and a double transept; 
in both the east end is square and of the full height of the church; 
each is vaulted throughout in some materialor other. And if the 
date and style of the two differ considerably, yet in a comparison 
of this kind all varieties of Gothic may be fairly dealt with as one 
style, a style one in its general effect, though different forms of it 
may differ widely in details, We can hardly compare the nave of 
Durham with that of York, because the comparison would pre 
well resolve itself into a comparison between the Romanesque and 
the Gothic style, but we may fairly compare the naves of York 
and Lincoln, although their dates are a century or so apart. 

Let us first look at the two from outside, and begin with the two 
west fronts. Here there can be no doubt that the palm belo: 
to York. And the failure of Lincoln in this respect is posi- 
tively provoking, because, if the Lincoln front had only been treated 
simply and naturally, it would have far surpassed that of York, 
The western towers of Lincoln, if we could only see them from 
the ground, are among the very noblest towers in Christend 
and no front, not those of Rheims and Abbeville themselves, co: 
outdo a front which simply consisted of those two towers with an’ 
appropriately treated nave-gable between them. But the succes. 
sive architects of this front seem to have been possessed with the 
notion of making some kind of western transept. Now a westem 
transept may be very well combined with a single western tower, 
which thus becomes in some sort central as well as western, but it 
does not agree well with two towers finishing the aisles, i 
this, in the final completion of the front it was thought good at once 
to retain portions of two earlier fronts and to run up a kind of 
screen—the merest sham—before the towers. The front thus be- 
comes a mere blank arcaded wall, with holes cut through it to 
show the earlier work, and with the noble upper stages of the two 
towers looking over it like prisoners eager to get rid of the ineum- 
brance in front of them. The York front, on the other hand, is at 
least real. It does consist of two towers and a gable between 
them, and its decoration is sought in the legitimate adornment of 
the necessary features, the windows, doorways, and buttresses, 
And yet there is something about the York front which is not. 
wholly satisfactory. It does not make the most of its real size, 
It looks somehow like a model. We feel sure that no one, look 
ing at the west front only, would ever take in the real height of 
the building at which he was looking; it is only by going round 
the corner that the vast bulk of the minster—visible enough from 
many more distant points—dawns on the near beholder. We 
suspect that this is partly owing to the space near the west end of 
the minster having been thrown far too open; people never will 
understand that a great church was not meant to stand all by 
itself, but was always designed with reference to other ae 
But it is partly owing also to the design of the front itself. T 
single large window placed, and placed very low down, in the 
upper stage of the towers undoubtedly takes away from their 
apparent height, and thereby from the apparent size of the whole 
front. This treatment seems to be rather characteristic of York- 
shire towers, and in some positions it is effective; but the appear- 
ance of height is eertainly much better brought out by two or 
more windows of greater height, as at Lincoln and as in the 
towers of the West of England. In short, the towers of Lincola, 
simply as towers, are immeasurably finer than those of York; but 
the front of York, as a front, far surpasses the front of Lincoln. 

In the general outline there can be no doubt as to the 
vast superiority of Lincoln. Lincoln has sacrificed a great 
deal to the enormous pitch of its roofs, but it has its 
reward in the distant view of the outside. ‘The outline of 
York is spoiled by the incongruity between the low roots of 
the nave and choir and the high roofs of the transepts. The 
dumpiness of the central tower of York—which is, in truth, 
the original Norman tower cased—cannot be wholly made a 
matter of blame to the original builders, as it is clear that some 
finish, whether a crown like Newcastle and Edinburgh or any 
other, was intended. Still the proportion which is solemn in 
Romanesque becomes squat in Perpendicular, and if York bas 
never received its last finish, Lincoln has lost the last finish which 
it received. Surely no one who is not locally sworn to the honour 
of York can doubt about preferring the noble central tower of 
Lincoln, soaring still, even though shorn of its spire. The eastem 
transept again is far more skilfully managed at Lincoln than at 
York. It may well be doubted whether such a transept is really an 
improvement; but if it is to be there at all, it is erage bd 
to make it the bold and important feature which it is at Lincoln 
than to leave it, as it is at York, half afraid, as it were, to proclaim 
its own existence. Coming to the east end, we again find, as at 
the west, Lincoln throwing away great advantages by a perverse 
piece of sham. The east window of Lincoln is the very noblest 
specimen of the pure and bold tracery of its own date. But it 18 
crushed as it were by the huge gable-window above it—big 
enough itself to be the east window of a large church—and the 


both for his praise and for his dispraise. He is like one who has 
chosen his friend ooapey | on account of his merits; the native has | 
very often no reason at all for his admiration ; he simply repeats the | 
received talk of the place; he is like one who expects = to fall | 
down and worship his kinsfolk on no ground except that they are his | 
kinsfolk. It wilt win a man a cheer at Beverley to enlarge on the | 
exquisite grace and proportion of the choir and transepts of St. | 
John’s Minster, and to point out the delicate ingenuity with which 
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on their smaller scale as the 


windows are as t 
aisles, whose absurdly with sham gables, destroying 
real and natural outline of the whole composition. At Yo: 

5 have no gables at all; the vast east window, with its many 
Hims mullions, is wonderful rather than beautiful ; still the east 
flimsy, York is Feal, and so far it surpasses that of Lincoln. 

On entering either of these noble churches, the great fault to 
he found is the lack of apparent height. To some extent this is 
due to a cause common to both. e are convinced that both 
churches are too long. The eastern of Lincoln—the angels’ 
choir—is in itself one of the loveliest of human works 3,the ee 
tion of the side elevations and the beauty of the details are th 
simply perfect. But its addition has spoiled the minster as a 
‘whale The vast length at one unbroken height gives to the eastern 
view of the inside the effect of looking through a tube, and the 

jficent east window, when seen even from the western part of 

the choir, is utterly dwarfed. And the same arrangement is open 
to the further objection that it does not fall in with the ecclesias- 
tical arrangements of the building. When a church ends in an 
apse, or when there is a Lady chapel of lower height than the 
i ae in either case the high altar holds a place of special dignity, 
marked out for it in the architecture of the building. But in the 
York and Lincoln arrangement there seems no particular reason 
why the high altar should be set down at the ular point 
where it stands rather than at any other point. From all these 
reasons, combined with the s form given to the vaulting, it is 
certain that the general view of Lincoln choir, with all its beauty 
of detail, is not wholly satisfactory, while the apparent lowness of 
the roof is absolutely crushing. In the transepts the lack of 
height is more painful still; but the nave is far better; it is posi- 
a7 higher by several feet, and the vault is so managed as to 
give still greater apparent height. The pier-arches however are 
certainly too wide, and one wonders a little at the single tall 


western tower, as at lily, instead of two. 

In the nave of York, looking eastwards or westwards, it is hard 
indeed to believe that we are in a church only a few feet lower 
than Westminster or St. Ouens, The height is utterly ate 
partly through the enormous width, partly through the low 
crushing shape of the vaulting-arch. The vault, it must be re- 
membered, is an imitation of an imitation, a modern copy of a 
wooden roof made to imitate stone. This imitation of stone con- 
struction in wood runs through the greater part of the church, and 
comes out specially in the transepts, where a not very successful 
attempt is made to bring the e windows within the vault— 
the very opposite to the vast space lost in the roofs at Lincoln 
Yet, with all this, many noble views may be got in York nave 
.and transepts, provided only the beholder takes care never to look 
due east or west. The western view especially is further injured 
y the treatment of the west window—in itself an admirable piece 

tracery—which fits into nothing, and seems cut through the 
wall at an arbitrary point. But the nave elevation, taken bay 
by bay, is admirable. Looking across out of the aisle—the true 
way to judge—the real height at last comes out, and we are re- 
minded of some of the most stately minsters of France. 

In one part of the subordinate buildings York has a decided 
Forme We mean in the approach to the chapter-house, The 
chapter-houses themselves may fight an equal fight. York pleases 
our eye the most, but Lincoln may put in its central pillar and the 
fact that its roof is real. But the approach at Lincoln is badly 
managed. A monastic idea is awkwardly applied to a secular 
building, and the entrance of the chapter-house itself is left unplea- 
santly open. The approach at York on the other hand is abso- 
Jutely perfect. The turning round a corner has been most ingeni- 
ously seized on to uce a wonderful effect both of dignity and of 
akind of mystery in a really small space. Here at least there is no 
lack of comparative height, and the windows, the vaulting, every 
detail, leave nothing to be wished fur. This one small portion is 
ad malay ork; it is one of the gems of ecclesiastical art 


@ have freely spoken of both these noble churches, and we 

freely pointed out the faults of both. In no other way can 
att be really studied ; in no other way can the real merits of the 
buildings themselves be very great medieeval church 
was an experiment, and the experiment commonly succeeded in 
some points and failed in others. But we are certainly as far as 
possible from wishing to depreciate either York or Lincoln. The 
scientific student will probably always prefer Lincoln, with its 
admirable outline and its exquisite beauty of work. But he will 
not be insensible to the vast bulk and dignity which make York 
80 impressive to the popular mind. And the same keen and fear 
Jess spirit of criticism which makes him alive to faults whieh the 
common beholder does not observe, makes him feel beauties also 
far more keealy, 


THE DEFOE MONUMENT. 
A NOVELTY has been discovered in atveninings The 
4% Christian World has hit upon a success compared with which 
the triumphs of the Willings and other investors in hoardings 
are a small affront on public credulity. The London, Chatham, 


and Dover Railway Company, we admit, deserved the credit of . 


bold insult to the public when they doubled the height of their 
Viaduct over jaigee Hill by building a monster placard upon it 
and blocking up the whole view of St. Paul’s from Fleet Street, 


Thanks to the Committee of the St. Paul’s Completion Fund, 
they have, it is meng any? Sy know, been forced to remove this 
ingenuity in we But the audacity of even a railway compan 
es before that of a religious journal. The particulars are wo 
recording. In the Ci Road is a large unconsecrated cemetery 
known as the Bunhill Fields Burying Ground. It has been 
sonorously termed the Campo Santo of Nonconformity. Amo 
the notables, who are not many, buried there, are Bunyan 
Defoe. It seems that “a suecession of pilgrim ’’ was made to 
this by “ eur interested in the burial 
; images, we tho were very nau, Popi 
abominations ; but Tet that the b 
that marked the grave of Defoe, it occurred to several emen” 
—probably stonemasons—“that something ought to be done to 
lace be es the grave a more enduring memorial. This was 
‘ollow by the practical suggestion that the editor of the 
Christian World should add to his other successful efforts 
of a similar kind and collect the necessary amount.” The Christian 
World suggested that the boys of ~— who had been de- 
lighted by Robinson Crusoe should subscribe sixpence each to 
Defoe’s monument. The response, we are told, was prompt and 
hearty ; so prompt and hearty that the girls of and, after their 
manner, objected to be excluded from what the boys were doing. 
Here occurs a difficulty in the narrative. It was announced that a 
sufficient sum for the Memorial had been collected, but events 
occurred—what events we ate not told—which led to the outlay 
of an amount considerably t than was at first contemplated ; 
and other foiks, boys and girls in heart, were called in; from 
which we gather that, in Nonconforming cemeteries as well as 
metropolitan cathedrals, monuments and memorials have a trick 
of ge their estimates. The result, however, is “an 


Egyptian pillar of Sicilian marble 18 feet high,” with this 
inscription :— 
Dantet Deror, 
Born 1661 ; Died 1731. 
" Author of Robinson Crusoe. 


This monument is the regult of an appeal in the Christian World news- 
paper to the boys and ay ge for funds to place a suitable memorial 
upon the grave of Daniel Defoe. It represents thecontributions of seventeen 
hundred persons. 

September, 1870. 


This Egyptian pillar, which we — means obelisk, com- 
memorates, it will be seen, Defoe the Christian World. A 
marble immortality has ae ome for the great littérateur and 
stroke in advertising. As to and gi an 
Scandal by the older boys and girls, wt ing to 
seventeen hundred, this is something of an anti-climax. But it 
is no affair of ours. Wecan only su to our contemporaries 
of the Largest Circulation in the World and the Largest Daily 
in the World and the London Circulation 
and the First Class Liberal Newspapers, not to be outdone 
by the Christian World. What are paper placards and Willing’s 
iron tablets to an Egyptian pillar commemorating somebody—or 
still better some nobody—or still better than all, our noble selves ? 
The Board of Works is patient; the Thames Q awaits its 
——— A Valhalla is yet open for London. What if the 
ily Telegraph were to erect a statue—say to its ae pro- 
prietor, or to its Paris ent, with a suitable inscription 
embodying the famous “ Largest Circulation,’ &c. on the 
pedestal ? What if that —_ damsel with the flowing locks 
who symbolizes Mrs. Allen’s Hair Restorer were to pa- 
raded, like another Lady Godiva, in Sicilian marble at the 
Piccadilly Circus ? and what if the Marble Arch, instead of the 
romised quadriga, were surmounted by that cheerful group, 
iliar to all the railway stations, of a parcel of Hindoos enjoy- 
ing themselves over a pot of Batty’s Nabob Pickle? We foresee 
an infinite future in the Christian World's successful hint—adver- 
tising and sesthetics combined; high art and quack medicines hand 
in hand; sculpture and Sydenham trousers im alliance. Just to 
think of the equestrian life-size dolls in Nicoll’s shop-window 
superseded by the Monte Cavallo horses at Hyde Park Corner; 
Jay the mourning man reproducing the antique Niobe, and 
Moses & Son covering Charing Cross with Michael Angelo’s 
Moses ; and all this at the cheap cost of a word in season for the 
enterprising and monumental shopman. 


The Egyptian Pillar was of course “inaugurated ;” the editor 
of the Christian World, Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Reid, M,P., contri- 
buting the speech-making, The former gentleman, in reply to 
some wrong-beaded persons who had, it seems, ventured to ques~ 
tion the propriety of making Defoe so very typical a personage, 
observed that one of the effects of erecting the Defoe monument 
would be “to lead thousands of people to make themselves 
more familiar with the debt of gratitude which England owes 
to Defoe.” This has been the effect on ourselves; und ul as 
we are for the penny newspaper of which we are told Defoe was 
the aagger and — e — World represents in the 

ions of piety, still we cannot forget some particulars about 
Defoe which Me Clarke found it convenient to ignore. Mr. Reed, 
Tedged the mee to his “ alleged double , and acknow- 
at the evidence was strong against him” ; but then Defoe 
himself exclaimed, “I have been unpleced, unpensioned, no 
nian’s heir or slave.” This contents Mr. Reed, but we cannot 
say that it contents us. In the Saturday Review of May 15, — 
will be found the proofs of Defoe’s shameless and unquestio 


immorality, treachery to his party and principles, and disgraceful 
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venality. He was a Government spy and pensioner, and under 
the pretence of writing for the eo gags e betrayed all their 
secrets to the Minister and got paid for his treachery. All this 
is a matter of history, and was proved by Mr. W. Lee, who, by 
the way, was present at this “inauguration,” and who, as we re- 
ileal last year in our review of his Biography of Defoe, does 
not seem to think much of this monstrous treachery. 
All this strikes us as being very odd. The editor of the 
Christian World must have known, or ought to have known, all 
this; Mr. Reed, we should have said, from his attributing to John 
Bunyan the Royalist poet Lovelace’s famous love verses “To 
Althea, from Prison,” might have known nothing about it, or any 
other literary commonplace, only Mr. Reed himself adverted to 
the matter; Mr. W. Lee, as we have said, who was present, dis- 
covered Defoe’s guilt, but condonesit. And so it comes to this, that 
Defoe is a typical man, a Christian saint—and we take the Christian 
World’s word for it—and it is now written on marble that the 
Christian World vouches for Defoe. Defoe was avery remarkable 
man; and literature owes a great deal to him. He was, as one of 
the speakers at “the inauguration ” seems to have felt dimly, the 
rsor of the “literary man” of our own times. He was an 
indefatigable projector and advertiser, and wrote on all sorts 
of subjects, and on all of them very well. He would have 
made a first-rate Special Correspondent, and would have edited, 
and, for the matter of that, written, half-a-dozen magazines 
and newspapers, and driven them all six-in-hand; and they 
would all have been readable. Hardly any subject came amiss 
to him; he wrote on all sides in politics, on a good many 
sides in religion, he was a Social Reformer and a leader in con- 
troversies. He suggested a London University and a number of 
improvements which have since taken place. He was versatile 
flexible, and original. Some of his works, one of them at least, will 
last as long as the English language ; though we suspect that fora 
thousand people who talk about Robinson Crusoe, there are hardly two 
who have read the whole work through. But to talk of the author 
of Moll Flanders and Roxana as a Christian hero is only to be 
excused by the fact that Defoe is not really known in his whole 
literary career, and to talk of this spy and traitor as a political 
hero is to be accounted for by the incapacity of all political parti- 
sans to see the faults and vices of their champions. We should be 
sorry to 7 that the Christian World, or the editor of the 
Christian W orld, is ignorant of the first and prime element of all 
religion and morality; but with all his talents and abilities 
with all his reading and acquirements, with all his sociability and 
charm of style, Defoe was an untruthful man. Either the form in 
which he cast his literary, as apart from his political, works 
gradually wore out his estimate of truth, or, being morally and 
constitutionally incapable of truth, he selected a particular form of 
writing because it most suited’ his natural character. There is a 
common quality in Defoe’s fictions in which most of their power 
and interest consists. They were published anonymously; and 
were meant to be read, and were certainly written for the express 
purpose of being taken, as real narratives, and generally, of 
course, real biographies. This method requires great powers, 


k, Drelincourt on Death, No man of the highest moral feelings 
could have constructed such a series, however clever, of literary 
impositions as Defoe produced. We have not the least objection 
to a monument to Defoe; but if he is to be saluted as one of the 
great lights of Nonconformity, it is only fair to recall what the 
man, whole and entire, was. foe’s life illustrates what in reli- 
gious language, and pious circles, is called the nothingness of gifts 
without graces. The lesson has its value, and, for aught we know, 
the great Dissenting cemetery is the very for teaching it, as 
Defoe is the most conspicuous instance to illustrate it. 


THE END OF THE RITUAL COMMISSION. 


bie: Ritual Commission has run its natural course, and 
fulfilled the one function which it was open to it to 
fulfil. If any of its members ever believed that their labours 
would have any but a negative value, we might congratulate 
them on their deliverance from so singular a delusion. But even 
the faith that removes mountains must have failed to compass 
such a tremendous act of credulity as this. That thirty gentle- 
men, representing, though in unequal — all the shades 
of opinion with which the Church of England is blessed or 
worried, should arrive at any practicable solution of controversies 
which in various forms have been the inheritance of the Church 
of England from the time of Henry VIII. to the present moment, 
‘was too patent an —- to eo the most careless or the 
most hopeful Commissioner. erefore of congratulating 
on the recovery of their senses, we will congratulate them 
on the conclusion of an unusuall ess business, They have 
had all the trouble and weariness of composing a Report, in 
nothing acce nobody. Every suggestion 
either to be so eae as to be absolutely valueless, or 
to be immediately stultified by the emphatic dissent of one or 


more—sometimes even of a majority—of the Commissioners, 
It was essential to the construction of a really valuable Re 
that it should be such a compromise as there would be at least a 
chance of all parties in the Church accepting. But in this case 
the signal of rejection is given in turn by every representative 
man on the Commission. a recommendation seems to favour 
the Ritualists, it is objected to by one section; if it seems to 
favour the anti-Ritualists, it is objected to by another. Upon 
every point in succession the Commissioners virtually e to 
differ. They have found, as might have been foretold beforehan 
that when men have made up their minds and have studied their 
opponents’ arguments, they are none the more likely to a 

a compromise from being shut up in the same room. Whether 
the Commissioners would have been more unanimous if they had 
been treated like a refractory jury, and been compelled to subsist 
on such portions of food as they could smuggle in with them, we 
will not undertake to decide. The one certain thing is that no 
less stringent discipline than this could have materially modifieg 
the actual result. 

It must not be supposed, however, that we undervalue the 
labours of the Commissioners. On the contrary, they have 
done a real service to the Church of England—indeed the only 
service it was in their power to do her. We commended the 
ys Renae of the Commission in the first instance, on the ground 
that its effect would be to postpone any further dealing with the 
Ritualist controversy until public excitement had calmed down; 
and perhaps until the public had something else to think about, 
Both these predictions have been fulfilled, the latter especially, 
much more fully and exactly than any one could have expected or 
feared. The fate which has ordained that the Report of the Com- 
missioners should be given to the world in the very crisis of an 
European war has decided at the same time that only a very few 
persons will have time or inclination to read it. But even if 

ace had never been broken, the last year or two would still have 

one much to moderate the fierceness of former controversies, 
The appointment of the Commission was in fact the proclamation 
of an armistice between the contending parties, and the con- 
sequence has been that the combatants, having once laid down 
their weapons, have so far lost the thirst of battle that they are 
not likely to be in any hurry to take them up again. People 
have come to see, at all events to a greater extent than the 
formerly did, that if new wine has to be put into an old bottle, 
the leather must give way in many places. The Reformed Church 
of England was an ingenious, and in many respects a suce 
compromise between very opposite opinions. If it had followed. 
the ordinary course of events in England, it would have been 
changed from time to time, and have now retained scarcely 
anything of its original character. Instead of this, its doc- 
trinal and ceremonial system was stereotyped in 1662, and 
stereotyped under influences which gave the process an 
unusually conservative character. The consequence is, that the: 
members of the Church of England are now trying to deal 
with the wants of the nineteenth century under conditions laid 
down in the sixteenth. As might naturally be expected, they 
find themselves hampered by them on every side, and the choice 
practically lies between enforcing these conditions with greater 
strictness, and allowing them to be impartially defied. There. 
was a time indeed some years ago when the bishops thought there 
was a third course. They tried with more perseverance and con- 
sistency than is usually given to English bishops to relax the 
sixteenth-century conditions on one side only. A clergyman was 
to be allowed to fall short of what it was then the fashion to call 
the “chaste simplicity of our Scriptural liturgy,” but on no 
account was he to be allowed to exceed it. He might preach in 
@ gown, and take no notice of the red-letter days in the calendar; 
but woe be to him if he put on a cope, or observed a black-letter 
day. This attempt broke down partly from the resolute and dex- 
terous resistance of the High Church clergy, ly from the 
impartial latitudinarianism displayed by the Judicial Committee 
in the Westerton judgment, and partly from the growth of those 


|| more generous notions of toleration of which the Broad Church 


clergy, and especially the Dean of Westminster, have been the chief 
reachers. Krom the date of this failure there was not much 
oubt which of the two other alternatives would in the end be 
adopted. The rigid enforcement of the original compromise would 
have given equal displeasure to both parties. Each would have 
gained a triumph over the other, each would in turn have had to 
ield to the other. The High Churchman might have forced the 
w Churchman to read the Ten Commandments in a chasuble, 
but then he might have himself been forced to celebrate the 
Communion at a decent table placed in the body of the Church. 
The Low Churchman might have given his opponent a good deal 
of trouble about the Eucharistic sacrifice, but he would also 
have had to modify his own teachings upon the worthlessness 
of priestly absolution. Every blow dealt by either party might 
at once have been ese A the other, and the result of 
curiously equal strife would have been to give artificial life to 
a system which in all probability never had any natural life. 
That the letter of the Prayer-book was ever universally, or even 
generally, obeyed in the Church of England, is more than doubtful; 
and if those who framed it declined to enforce it with any exact- 
ness, their descendants may be pardoned if they elect to follow 
their example. 
These are the conclusions to which we believe any impartial 
observer of contemporary ecclesiastical phenemena will inevi- 
tably be led. The Church of England is not one Church. but 
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and never were they so successfully exe y any writer | 
or in so many instances as by Defoe. The History of 
the Plague, the Memoirs of a Cavalier, Robinson Crusoe, Moll 
Flanders, Captain Carleton, all are fictions, but they were written 
as, and intended to be taken for, real and genuine books. The 
apparition of Mrs, Veal was a downright lie, written for so many 
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practically two of three Churches; and those who wish to 
see the doctrines and practices of any one of them develo 
to the utmost must t break the accidental bond which 
now unites them. There are the materials in the Church 
of England for a communion which shall not be easily dis- 
tinguishable from Roman Catholicism—for a communion which 
shall not be easily comanete from “orthodox” Dissent 
—for a communion in which the principal controversy will 
be whether the Church of the future ought to be built on the 
foundation of Hegel or Comte. If any one wants to give 
any of these tendencies their full swing—to make the Church 
of England exclusively Catholic, or exclusively Protestant, or 
exclusively rationalist—he must first dissolve it into its constituent 
, and then rechristen his own fraction by the name now borne 
Bal together. We give no opinion on the expediency of pro- 
voking such a disruption. On this point every man must judge 
for himself how far he can put up with the companionship of 
tares rather than run the risk of rooting ¥ any wheat. In 
all that we have said on the subject, we have always con- 
fined ourselves to ange out that me éne can make the Church 
of England just what he would like to see it without bringing 
the existing fabric down about his ears. If he acknowledges this, 
and pleads that he hopes to build up something better out of the 
ruins, we have nothing to say. He is working with his eyes open, 
and though we may not share his confidence, we do not quarrel 
with him for entertaining it. 

Avery slight study of the Report of the Commissioners, and of 
the numerous dissents appended to it, will show the peony all 
attempts to make people who acquiesce in the present Prayer- 
book use of the large seantiodt license which it allows them, 

to alterations almost every one of which would have the 
effect of narrowing that license in one direction or another. Upon 
the question which had most to do with the appointment of the 
Commission, the use of vestments, no decision is given; and this 
omission is found fault with by eight of the Commissioners. To 
the rubric enforcing the recitation of the Athanasian Creed—a 
matter which it required some straining to bring within the sphere 
of their deliberations—a note is added which stands in apparent, 
if not real, contyadiction to the words of the Creed itself, and is 
for that and other reasons dissented from by seventeen out of the 
twenty-seven Commissioners, No recommendation, so far as we 
have seen, meets with a unanimous acceptance, and the only 
wonder is that the example of the two Commissioners—Lord 
Camarvon and Sir Robert Phillimore—who refused to sign the 
Report, was not followed by every one of their colleagues. But 
when full allowance has been made for all these drawbacks, the 
one merit of the Commission will still deserve recognition. It 
has shelved, certainly for a time, and perhaps for ever, a singu- 
larly unprofitable controversy, and men who for this end will 
sacrifice time and reputation ought not to be denied their just 
meed of praise. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION. 
IL 

(ae important fact that for something like eight consecutive 
weeks the attention of the English people has been directed 
with a certain earnestness and consistency to the subject of 
national defence, and that during this period the conviction has 
gone on strengthening, that our defences—so far, at least, as our 
military organization is concerned—are in an unsatisfactory state, 
indicates a rare condition of public feeling, of which it would be 
culpable not to take advantage. This conviction, that it is 
to “do something,” may have one of three results, 
It may evaporate, as other similar convictions have evaporated 
before it,in a number of insignificant and disjointed efforts at 
military reform ; it may expend itself explosively in a mischievous 
panic; or, properly p Sie ted and applied, it may become the 
motive power of one of the most important movements which 
this country has seen for many years. ‘There is, however, only 
one way in which the prevailing feeling as to the existing neces- 
sity for military re-organization can be applied to a permanently 
useful purpose, and this is by discussing the whole subject upon 
some broad and comprehensive basis. The question of military 
reform—if that be not too narrow an expression to apply to what 
in fact amounts to a reconstruction of our whole military organi- 
zation—is one which it is impossible to deal with piecemeal. If 
it is to be considered at all, it must be dealt with as a whole. 
The subject is, indeed, so compact and homogeneous that the real 
culty, as every one who has seriously considered it knows, 
in discovering a starting-point. h link in the chain 
depends upon the one before it, and it is not until we have 
followed up the links one by one, and have discovered that 
they form an endless chain, that the true nature of the structure 
resents itself to us. Unfortunately there is a too common 
tion to repair and renew particular portions of the system, 
nd to rest satisfied with that, without — as to the suffi- 
ciency of the total length or the a of the whole. There is 
here a speck of rust which mars its brightness, and there is evidence 
of some real weakness or decay ; here a link is too short, there is 
one too long, and here is a complete breach of continuity. So the 
tinker is in, and the defect is made good—often without any 
Teference to the rest of the desi But whether that design, taken 
a8 a whole, is good; whether it is antiquated, and possibly of in- 
sufficient strength; whether it is even approximately capable of 


resisting the maximum strain which might any day be put upon 
it; whether, in short, our complete—or incomplete—military organi- 
zation is one calculated to satisfy the national needs—these are 
questions which are too rarely asked, and still more rarel 
answered. With a few conspicuous exceptions, writers upon this 
question have been content to patch and darn, instead of earnestly 
pressing upon the Government the importance of reviewing the 
whole question from a commanding point of view, and of defining 
and acting = to some well-considered policy. In short, what we 
want are bold measures; what we have got has generally been a 
mass of heterogeneous detai 

In order to deal with this subject p ly, it is necessary to go 
to first principles. "When we speak of the first principles of mili- 
tary organization, what do we mean? The first great principle of 
all is clearly the satisfaction of all probable requirements in 
the matter of national defence. If a country cannot protect its 
heart, it need scarcely trouble itself about the defence of its ex- 
tremities. If the citadel be open to the enemy, the outworks are 
of small account. So the first condition, or raison @étre, of a 
military organization is home defence. The very simplest, but by 
no means the most efficient, form of home defence, is a power, pure 
and simple, of resisting attack from without. We say the very 
simplest, because no more strictly limited field of military opera- 
tions can be conceived than this ; and we say, not necessarily the 
most efficient, because isolation and impregnability do not neces- 
sarily constitute strength ; and an absolute incapacity for offensive 
operations may be very nearly akin to desperate weakness. A 
nation which, although not — to attack, is unable to strike, is in 
much the same position asa beleaguered but ayy agen fortress ; 
and a nation, like a fortress, may be reduced to the direst straits 
and rendered wholly impotent without a shot being fired at it. 
Both from a political and a military point of view, therefore, a 
really sound defensive organization must have an active as well as 
a purely passive side—must wield a sword as well as wear a 


ie 

These form the necessary elements of military strength for all 
nations. But in some cases, as in our own, more still is needed. 
When a country is not self-contained, when its dependencies 
are scattered over all the quarters of the globe, and its 
sions cover seven and a-half millions of square statute miles, 
while its own area is but a hundred and twenty thousand statute 
miles, a new and difficult condition comes into play. The defence 
of those possessions, of that vast scattered area, has to be pro- 
vided for, and the problem of mili organization becomes 
thereby immensely complicated ; and when to this we add the 
consideration that it is the practice of this country to rely upon 
voluntary enlistment, and to avoid having recourse to the enor- 
mously powerful auxiliary engine of conscription—which in some 
form or other exists as an institution throughout Europe—the 
Saiose difficulty of the problem of mili defence as far as 
England is concerned becomes fully establish As we shall see 
hereafter, other causes are at work to complicate the question 
further; the high labour rates of this country, the so-called 
constitutional checks which have been imposed upon different 

rtions of our military forces, the heterogeneous character of our 

efensive system, the almost total absence of any cohesive force 
strong ai to draw the component and elements of the 
system together into a united whole, the equally conspicuous 
absence of any governing principle of organization. But these 
points will more fitly occupy us later. For the present we are 
concerned with ree A the foundations of the subject. 

It appears, then, that the fundamental requirements of this 
country in the matter of military organization are threefold. We 
require, first, a force for the defence of the United Kingdom ; 
we require, secondly, a force capable of taking part, if need be, in a 
European war; we require, thirdly, a force for the defence of our 
foreign possessions, The army of ‘England must be equal to these 
three possible duties. i 

The third of these conditions imposes us a difficulty not 
shared by any Kuropean nation, or at least shared only in a degree 
which is relatively insignificant. The first two conditions are 
common to all Powers; and as they constitute in fact the main 
and primary conditions of military existence, it will be convenient 
to consider them in the first instance independently of the exce 
tional condition of the defence of our distant possessions. Of 
what sort should the army be which is charged with the defence 
of a great nation? If we regard attentively the events of our 
own time, and the natural development of warlike and scientific 
contrivances, we shall unfailingly recognise the elements of suc- 
cessful national defence. The army c with that duty must 
be a numerical erful army ; it must be thoroughly trained 
and efficient in all its branches; it must be so organized as to be 
able to parry or to strike ata few weeks’, or better still, a few 
days’ notice. It is hardly necessary, while the hot breath of 
the present war is upon us, to set forth any elaborate argu- 
ments in support of wane which it would be impossible 
seriously to dispute. That wars will henceforth be waged by 
armies of great numerical stre 3; that the science of war now 
demands more than ever the highest individual skill on the part 
of all engaged in it, from the ange: to the private, the most in- 
timate personal knowledge of the craft, the most patient acquaint- 


ance with and attention to all its minutie and details; and that the 
blows will be swift as well as heavy—these are fundamental truths 
the mere statement of which must compel acceptance. The pre- 
sent struggle is pregnant with lessons on each of these points— 
lessons so easy and obvious that those who care to study them 
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may well be left to spell them out for themselves. All recent 
wars, indeed, have been more or Jess instructive on these points. 
The result is that at the present moment it would be difficult to 
find any one who would not at once admit that no system of 
national defence can be satisfactory which fails to provide a 
numerous, well-trained, ready army. 

But does any one exist, not excepting Mr. Cardwell, who really 
believes that our English system of military defence satisfies these 
three main requirements? We do not ask whether it rigidly 
satisfies them, or whether it satisfies one or more of them, but 
does it even approximately satisfy all three? Our reserve forces 
might be cited in evidence of our numerical strength, but our 
reserve forces are untrained ; our regular army might perhaps be 
cited on the score of efficiency, but our regular army is 
some 60,000 or 70,000 strong j while the most infatuated opti- 
mist would hesitate before he appealed to either our regular 
or reserve forces as an example of sound military ye 
zation. The plain truth is, that the present condition of our 
military forces is such as to expose us to the derision and con- 
tempt of Europe; and, if this truth be not recognised and acted 
upon by our rulers, we may have more disagreeable and tangible 
evidences of the inefficiency of our national defences forced upon 
us. Unhappily we are without any assurance that the Govern- 
ment are alive to the full urgency of the case. On the contrary, 
when we ask for a more numerous army, when the storm of war 
is raging around us and at our very doors, when we are binding 
ourselves by fresh treaties to draw the sword indifferently against 
France or Prussia, or both—at such a moment of supreme anxiety, 
Mr. Cardwell, blandly assuring us that we have not had such an 
army as we now possess since Waterloo, promises us 20,000 raw 
recruits. When the hollowness and want of professional trainin 
of our reserve forces is exposed, Mr. Cardwell, with a flourish o: 
trumpets and much pomp and circumstance, announces the esta- 
blishment of half a , eed schools which are to serve as monthl 
nurses to our Volunteer officers, and the issue of Snider rifles wit 
ten rounds of blank cartridges apiece to a small proportion of 
the rank and file of that force. When the country is crying out 
for military organization, when some consolidation of our sys- 
tem is urgently demanded, when our deficiencies in innumer- 
able matters of military detail are recited, Mr. Cardwell has 
nothing to propose, has no hint to give us of any intended 
measures, however inchoate, by which this scandalous con- 
dition of wholesale military inefficiency may be remedied. 
ft is, then, surely not too soon to do that which the Secre. 
tary of State for War appears unwilling or incapable to do 
for us—to suggest measures by which the defences of the country 
may be p upon some more stable and satisfactory basis than 
that upon which they rest at present, and to discover if we can 
how our pressing national requirements in the matter of military 
organization may best be met. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


E Social Science Congress has met this week at Newcastle- 

on-Tyne, and it was proper that the Duke of Northumber- 
land should preside over its meeting in a district where he 
is the most im and influential personage. The Lord of 
Alnwick Castle is, as we learn from the usual source of informa- 
tion, a Conservative, and “desirous to maintain the essentially 
Protestant character of our Constitution,” and his inaugural 
address necessarily expressed, or rather implied, opinions in which 
many of his hearers probably did not concur. We have often 
been at a loss to discover what good a Social Science Congress 
does, but we now perceive that there may be advantage, 
or at least a grim sort of fun, in an anization which 
compels Liberals to listen while a Conservative talks, or vice 
versd. The Duke of Northumberland appears to have honestly 
intended not to talk politics, and very likely he supposed that he 
had not talked them; but if he jaw at all he could not help 
saying what he did, and Mr. Headlam, who seconded a vote of 
thanks for the address, could not at the same time answer it. So 
the Conservative President told the Association that the evil 
consequences of the French Revolution of 1789 were now visible 
in France. “The great moral earthquake” swept away all that 
in a religious, moral, or political sense man had up to that time 
revered. The same impulse is still at work. Sikes cond the 
tremendous conflict which is now raging, and to it also is to be 
ascribed the social condition of France, which the President of 
the Social Science Congress considers highly unsatisfactory. 
This is the view of history which a Conservative nobleman 
desiring to maintain our Protestant Constitution, and unusually 
familiar with a theology addicted to a special study of the 
41 — of the Times,’’ naturally takes. There is another view 
which might, we suppose, be expressed with equal suitability at 
the Congress if the President of the year happened to be a 
Liberal. It might be said that the French Revolution did not 
produce the social condition of France, but the social condi- 
tion produced the Revolution, A duke may be itted to 
remember that among the things which that Revolution destroyed 
were dukedoms. Ile may even be allowed to think that it was 
wicked to destroy them. He can hardly be expected to understand 
that the mouldering ruins of the feudal system needed to be 
cleared away from France, and that dukedoms went the 
way of other antiquated lumber. Then, again, there were the 
French Court aud Church, It might es been well to 


without destroying, if you could. But’ a 
oa not. Among the things which up to that = = a 
revered, and which were then swept away, we might reckon, if 
we chose, the cruel punishments which were judicially inflicted, 
On the other hand, we might, if we b gay charge the Revolu. 
tion with all the evil that has followed, and disallow to it all the 
ood. We might assume the possibility of reforming the French 
Court, Church, aristocracy, and law, and of adapting them to the 
requirements of the nineteenth century, and our assumption would 
be difficult to disprove. The Duke of Northumberland appears 
to be a philosopher of the Alisonian school, which quietly ascribes 
all ensuing evils to revolution, without troubling itself to inquire 
whether revolution could have been avoided. To say that the pre. 
sent siege of Paris is a result of the Revolution of 1789, even if 
is hardly practical. It would be perhaps equally true and more 
ractical to say that it was the result of the misgovernment of the 

t eighteen years, during which, however, France has enjoyed, 
or cubsevonsl to create, a Court, a Church, and an aristocracy, 
The Duke of Northumberland derives from the history of France 
this lesson, that England ought to be very cautious in domestic 
legislation, or, in other words, that the last Reform Act was a 
mistake. “The warning,” says he, “avails not to prevent the 
impulse communicated by it (the French Revolution) from hurry. 
ing us forward to the extinction of the institutions, ideas, and 
manners of our ecessors.” Although there was a French 
Revolution in 1789, we have extended the suffrage in 1868, and 
have disestablished the Irish Church in 1869. This is 
bably the Duke’s meaning. The political aspect is, accordi 
to him, gloomy, but he looks to Social Science to enliven it. His 
hearers, however they may disagree with his premisses, will cordi- 
ally concur in his conclusion. They may not all admit that the 
Reform Act was a mistake; but, if it was, a congress of philogo- 
phers is the best remedy that could be devised, at least in the 
opinion of the philosophers themselves. Ancient institutions, says 
the Duke, have been abolished, but the habits created by these 
institutions remain, and will prevent the loss of the institutions 
being felt by the nation, while it will be the business of the 
Association to maintain and extend the habits. The Duke 
deserves credit for the ingenious way in which he has, if we may 
so speak, Conservatized the Association. Thd British nati 

ing to him, is going very fast indeed down stream, Land- 
marks disappear. The ancient monuments of political and reli- 
gious faith are submerged. But the Social Science Association 
rears itself above the turbid current, and the British nation holds 
on for dear life to that. 

The opinions of the Duke of Northumberland upon things in 
general are less interesting than his discovery of the mission of the 
Association to mitigate revolutionary excess. Yet perhaps the 
Duke’s protest against competitive examinations will repay 
perusal. He objects to these examinations for various reasons, 
old and new, and particularly because of the hardship upon disap- 
pointed candidates. His remarks upon this subject are so 
original and striking that, after reading them, we have once more 
referred to the authority which informed us that the Duke was 
a Conservative, in order to ascertain whether he had ever been 
at school or college. But we learn only that he has been in 
the Guards. It is cruel, says he, to reject a candidate for no 
fault of his own, or, in other words, because another candidate 
gets more marks than he gets; and, besides, failure produces di 
pointment and a certain stigma which is very injurious to 
youthful character. We cannot help thinking that the Duke's 

nts or guardians must have assigned this reason for not sending 
im to school, and the Duke after the lapse of fifty years has re- 
produced it for the benefit of boys in general, or at least of boys 
who have rich por If a boy gets a prize, he may have over- 
exerted himself and injured his health in getting it; and if he 
does not get a prize, he will be disappointed, to the injury of his 
character. And as prizes are given at nearly all schools, perhaps he 
had better not go to school. The Duke seems to know as much of 
competitive examinations as a Duke of a former time did of the 
cooking arrangements of the poor, when he recommended c 
powder as very nice to use in flavouring their cold water. T. 
candidate who succeeds brings to the service of the Government 
“a mind and body exhausted by premature exertion.” Ind 
the candidate who fails must have undergone examination, 
that, as the Duke has been assured by high medical a 
damages the constitution, while failure, as we have already by 
damages the character. This is a very gloomy picture. The 
country was going to the bad after the passing of the Reform Act, 
when luckily it occurred to the Duke that Social Science might 
do something to arrest its ruin. But these competitive examina- 
tions are an evil for which even philosophy fails to suggest @ 
remedy. There must have been among the Duke’s audience several 
persons who believed that competitive examinations are 
— invention of the age. It must have been delightful to 
the Duke explaining to Sir Stafford Northcote and other 
leading members of the Association that by cramming is meant 
gorging the memory with knowledge which the mind is not 


required to digest. 
The remainder of the Duke’s address is comparatively tame 


and commonplace. He has something to say on Education. The 
Scotch system has made the people of that country energetic, 
frugal, and self-reliant, and has engendered in them a spirit of 
critical disquisition, but has failed to produce among them re- 
— charity and good-will, content with existing institutions, 
sobriety and morality, It is difficult to see how people can be 
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without sobriety, but it is undoubtedly possible to get 
drunk on whisky at small expense. We can qui = 
lieve that content with existing institutions may not always 
be the result of the Scotch or any other system of educa- 
tion, unless indeed existing institutions provide the person 
educated with a dukedom or other solid foundation for content. 
Next to the Duke’s opinions about the French Revolution and 
competitive examinations, we admire his verbosity. His address 
might easily have attained to twice or thrice its very consider- 
able length. He says what people in general would say upon man, 
questions, but then he says it in more words than they cou 
command. Drainage and utilization of sewage are discussed with 

jal reference to Newcastle, although the proposition is gene- 
rally true that the principal difficulty in dealing with 
sewage is that of i It is satisfactory to find 
that our old friends the philosophers have not allowed 
themselves to be snuffed out by the war. For several days 
statistics and law-reform and education will be debated with all 
the vigour of former years, But we should expect that in New- 
castle during the present week the performance of the Tyneside 
crew in their race with the crew of St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
will have oceupied much more attention than the proceedings of 
the Social Science Congress. The Tynesiders, says the Duke, are 
no longer liable to incursions of the Scotch, but “they are not 
exempt from sufferings of a less fearful description ”; among 
which may be reckoned that of having far outgrown the means 
available for supplying their religious, moral, and intellectual re- 
quirements. e never before heard the want of a church or 
school described as a suffering of a less fearful description than a 
Scotch invasion. It is ponilile that the Tynesiders might find 
more suffering in going to church or school than in staying stig} 
from it. We cannot help thinking that it must be a suffering o 
a moderately fearful description to have a Social Science Congress 
sitting in the town. 


THE SUMMER HOLIDAY 


wit the end of the London season comes the disintegration 
of London society, when every one who can escapes from the 
wilderness of brick and mortar in which he has been wandering 
for the last nine or ten months, and goes off on his search after 
health and enjoyment. Some rush across to the Continent to 
balance their fatigue of mind by fatigue of body ; others make for 
Brighton, where they live the life of London over again with the 
downs instead of Hyde Park for their constitutional ; and some go 
into retirement altogether, and trust to unsophisticated nature 
for rest and refreshment. But those who do this are often 
thoroughly unfitted for the undertaking. It is all very well for 
le who know something of what they are about, and have 
used to the sort of thing in days gone by, to go into remote 

s for their holiday ; but when the Londoner pur sang, excited 
poetic descriptions and tired of his old groove, thinks he should 

e to do a little Zimmermann’s Solitude and White’s Séelborne 
on his own account, he more frequently than not falls in with diffi- 
culties he never imagined and did not bargain for, and finds 
when too late that his faney has played him a trick, and that he 
had better have stuck by what he knew. 

Suppose he takes a house at a quiet seaside place where he 
thinks heand his family can have good bathing and pleasant pro- 
menades, country retirement and town conveniences at the same 
time; and of which he has heard enthusiastic accounts from some 
expatriated autochthon to whose fond remembrance his native 
pices “where he spent the happier years of his life,” is a little 

en. This friend tells him of some other friend’s house to be 
let at this time for a merely nominal rent, “just the very thi 
for him, a capital house pian furnished, a famous garden, 
trustworthy servants.” We all know how friends do talk, in all 

, but with not much shading. Our Londoner takes the 
house, then, on his adviser’s showing, and before he has verified 
his position congratulates himself immensely on the advantages he 
has secured at such a iifing ste and the good bargain he has 
made to set out with. It not oecur to him that the very 
moderateness of the rent he is called on to pay is a sign of a low 
market value, owing to the o— commerce of the place; and 
that without a well-stocked neighbourhood to create a brisk and 
bustling trade, there are not likely to be many local advantages. 

The first thing he finds is thet there are no bathing machines, 
but that, of one special reach of shore, the men of the place 
take the open and the women the xough side, where they im- 
Provise dressing-rooms among the rocks, and trust to friendly 
chance and the infrequency of passers by to save them from the 
obvious inconveniences of so primitive an errangement. He 
finds, too, no self-evident walks, no well-kept esplanade, with 
its sea-wall against the beach, and its upper e of turf and 
tamarisk; no breezy pier, where he may walk half-a-mile 
into the sea, and have all the advantage of shipboard with- 

ount the range of steep and fatiguing clifls, if he is not di 
Freakin: pe take deep in shingle, or run the risk of 
his legs by scramb over slippery rocks, with the 
ter tisk of being overtaken by the incoming tide. He 
heard a good deal about the sweet scents of nature, and 


imagines a rpetual interchange of woodbine and new-mown 
hay; he find, instead, that the fittle town or village which ie bis 
metropolis for the moment smells persistently of fried fish, oil, 


and tar, unless indeed it be an agricultural village, when the 
dominant odours are of pigstyes and farmyards, and every cot- 
tage he is a nucleus of fever and foetor. As for drainage, 
the new lights in that direction have not begun yet to burn down 
here; and the system still in vogue is of the simplest sovaiytinn, 
with not much more science in the arrangements than would be 
found among the Zulu say. The water-service is defective, 
and if the season has been 


nobody here, though a personage 
to the cook of his club, has to wait his turn till all the resident 
tes are satisfied. But the country butcher is gee 
a fair-dealing sort of man, and if he cannot supply the order 
for sweetbread sends up a good share of liver instead; when 
veal runs short he makes it out with beef; and if the requisite 
number of pounds are not to be had in the leg of mutton as it 
stands, skewers up odds and ends of all parts till he has got the 
weight right to an ounce. No one can ask fairer than that, he 
says; and apparently no one does. As for wine and spirits, bad 
as the butcher's business is, it is first-rate compared to the 
vintner’s. But, in return for the failure here, all the common 
kinds of fruit are cheap and abundant; vegetables, if , are 
fresh and crisp; if the bread is dark and only half-baked, and 
consequently more like dough than bread, the butter and eggs are 
delicious, and London cream becomes like a nightmare of the 
imagination by the side of the country reality. Yet, if food is 
cheaper than in London, everything jelse is infinitely dearer; and 
a little fly-blown stationery or a bit of faded drapery costs nearly 
cent. per cent. more than in large towns, where’ the system of 
ofits and quick kind of trade 
om couni ea reentage. 
incongruousnature of the things they sell. Thus you can get green- 
house grapes only at the draper’s, the best riding-horse 1s on hire 
at the bootmaker’s, and the stationer will set you up in sponges 
and fancy needlework. The post, too, is another sore point to the 
Londoner; and a very sore one. His hired house stands. on the 
high road, only a little way out of the town—not ten minutes’ 
walk, indeed, from the post-office; but the letters which come in 
at eight are not delivered to him till eleven. It seems as if the 
ee goes to every house in the Y ap before he comes to 
is; and as letter-boxes are unknown, the delivery is by no means 
rapid. If there is public news of stirring interest going on, 
events which set his nerves strained and tingling for the last 
accounts, he can do nothing but sit and wait, take his patience in 
both hands, and refrain from swearing at the postman tor tlie one 
part, and at the householders who do.not put up letter-boxes for 
the other. There is no help for it; for the little town is too 
simple and sleepy to have reading-room or public-news room of 
any kind, and the local broadsheet, made up of advertisements 
and charged twopence, is delivered but an hour before his London 
paper, and is only abreast of it in news. 
the weather breaks, his discomforts are increased. Grant that 
his friend’s friends have left their bookcase open, they are sure to 
have left only such books as no one cares to read—Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History, Lord Monboddo’s Speculations, misty old 
travels with all the tacts out of shape, or scientific manuals in the 
catechismal form which later discoveries have exploded. But 
badly off as he may be in his hired house as compared with his 
own home comforts, he is housed like a prince ~<a to the 
2 He indeed is to be pitied. The inevitable 
horsehair couch, cold and slippery, the staring furniture made u 
of if of the more pretentious 
enoug’ it, the common prints against a papered with an 
abomination of form and eolour, the drawers that will not " 
the doors that will not shut, the windows that rattle, and the 
that creak, the bad cooking and the worse service, the absence of 
anything like cosiness or convenience in the arrangements and the 
clean sweep made of minor home comforts of every kind—who does 
not know the list of discomforts which the dweller in lodgings has 
to endure, while the wind howls and the rain pours, and escape out 
of doors is impossible? Then it is that the holiday-maker 
begins to realize Zi , and to think Gilbert White and his 
Selborne unmitigated humbug. He has no society eave such as 
his own family affords him, and he does not find that 
exciting. The great of the place do not call auibtas, ‘oad 
he will not condeseend to the small ones; and even if they did, 
he, as a stranger not up in local politics, would not care much 
about them; for leal politics are nine-tenths of local life, and to 
a person accustomed to discuss principles, not people, the endless 
private gossip of a country town soon becomes tedious. To be 
sure he ma. —— of society altogether, for the country 


is full of pleasures that may well take the place of human beings 
for a time; but they are generally pleasures into which your born 


in the butt has given out, and the well in the yard is nearly dry. _ 
There is only a market on Saturday, when, if he does not th in f 
his supplies with a liberal hand, he must go bare for all the week ee 
after. And he finds, too, that even on market-day he has come : = 
into no land of Goshen where there is plenty abs spare, but q 
into a very restricted commissariat where he must take what he & 
can get, and be thankful if he can get what. he wants. To be sure 4 
the meat is a penny or ee a pound cheaper than in London, { 
but he would compound for the extva pence if he might have - 
what he wants. As it is, if he makes inquiries why ho is not Ee. 
served as he ordered, he has the pleasure of hearing that the ze 
joints he commanded were transferred to some local dignitary } : 
whose, orders are as sacred as the Pope’s, while he, being a ‘| 3 
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Londoner cannot enter with perfect ease. He is not a botanist 
nor a naturalist ; sailing makes him sick; and sea-fishing with 
the scaly bait sticking to his fingers is not half so pleasant as fly- 
fishing in a river to which he is a little more accustomed. If he 
could take his share of such pleasures as the place affords, things 
would go better with him; but if he is m his wife and 
their holiday, but th want ned 

society, they say, in their holiday, but they did want re 
"they wan a smooth and dry and fit for 
thin boots with high heels; shops into which they could look 
on occasion ; and a cleaned and combed state of things pest. 
They wanted nice roads with trees on each side, along whi 
they could drive into a park-like country with orderly gates 

fine views and glimpses of well-set mansions; and the 
have only a coarsely-mended disused highway, where the coac 
used to run some ten or twelve years ago, and where nothin 
passes now save carts and the doctor’s gig. As for the natur 
show-places in the neighbourhood they are all in a manner across 
country, and have to be got at by posting only; unless the ladies 
will consent to go in the cov: van which starts twice a week 
from the town. They are too far to be “done” in a day, and the 
Londoner must perforce in the neighbourhood of the lion. 
This he finds to be a collection of small co s, of which one 
nowise better than its neighbours is called the Hotel; where 
the first thing that strikes him is the closely shut window, the 
second the all-pervading smell of sour milk and apples, with 
variations of beer and to And when he gets to the lion he 
has come so far to see, perhaps the weather is unfavourable and 
the special point of interest does not show. 

In short, a primitive country place is a mistake, save to those 
who really love nature for her own sake, and who can rough it 
in the way of privation rather than of active hardship. People 
who will find out walks and rides for themselves, across fields 
and over stiles and down narrow lanes, and who do not expect 
to be put through a succession of trimmed roads where every one 
goes and where no one can miss the way, will find pretty places 
and picturesque bits in the most unpromising neighbourhood ; and 
the more they explore the more they will be rewarded. But if 
they cannot “ do without,” if they cannot make themselves happy 
in unaccustomed conditions, and run themselves easily into new 
shapes, they are not fit for the unsophisticated country ; and they had 
better keep to that which is sophisticated, where they can get fresh 
air and healthful exercise according to the way laid out for them 
by the local committee of taste. The primitive country wants 
— training to make it bearable, the habit of taking pleasure in 
small things, and above all a certain class of iknowled; . To the 
botanist and the naturalist it has an inexhaustible fund of joy. 
Is there any novel that can be named, any P vs , any exhibition 
which equals the delight of finding a new flower, a rare bird, a 
curious insect, or a well-defined fossil? But to those to whom all 
wild-flowers are weeds, all insects “crawling things” and dis- 
gusting, who do not know a crow from a raven nor a chaffinch 

m a linnet, whose acquaintance with geology stops at the dis- 
tinction between slate and granite, and who can point out the 
Great Bear and Orion’s Belt among the stars, but no more, the 
whole face of nature is necessarily barren of beauty and devoid of 
interest. And when such as these say they like the country, what 
they mean is that they like a town with eo one side to the 
streets, where they can have fresh air filtered of “ blacks,” and for 
their look-out the sea or a row of well-kept trees, instead of, as in 
London, a succession of unequal windowblinds, and a perspective 
of doorsteps in varying shades of grey. ~ 


LANDSCAPE ART IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 


TOUR through Norway, Sweden, and Russia may suggest 

two questions—first, how far Northern countries present con- 
ditions favourable to landscape art; and secondly, to what extent 
painters in those high latitudes have made the most of the materials 
at their command. It is not easy in a few words to give a decisive 
answer to either of these questions. Scandinavia, it may be ad- 
mitted, affords some of the finest sketching-ground in Europe. In 
extent, elevation, massiveness, and depth of shadow this Northern 
scenery fulfils the conditions of grandeur ; its fiords, lakes, rapids, 
rivers, and rockbound coasts are wild and picturesque ; its pine 
forests sombre and vast, its mountains snow-crested and j in 
outline. Yet no country is more difficult to bring under pictorial 
treatment ; extent almost great canvas. A small sub- 
ject when painted on a le, but a large scene loses 
gran leur when reduced to the limits of a brief epitome. Scan- 
via, in fact, is less agra than Wales or Eng Granite 

and primary rocks are for sketching purposes inferior to limestone 
formations ; pine-trees are not so pleasing in outline as elm-trees 
or oaks, the crude greens of Northern vegetation not so agreeable 
as the oreys and the golden hues of more temperate or torrid 
climes. Yet pictures already produced by native artists prove 
that results may be attained commensurate with the difficulties 
encountered. The treatment required must, of course, be in 
keeping with the character of the mre , ; pre-Raffaellite trifling 
over trivial details were evidently out of place; the bold hand of 
De Loutherbourg might better with the tumult of nature. 
Nature herself, indeed, throws out hints as to how she would 
wish to be handled by art. If the traveller will, about the hour 
of sunset, ascend some height such as that of “ the King’s View,” 
a day’s journey from Christiania, he may learn both what can- 


not and what can be rendered available for a picture. The 
wide stretching plain, undulating from distance to distance 
and at the horizon mountain-girt, is so interpenetrated by 
arms of the sea that it becomes hard to tell where water 
ends and land begins, Under a midday sun the materials are 
too multitudinous for pictorial unity. But as day declines 
shadows lengthen; scattered details are thrown into masses: 
crude are mitigated by greys, purples creep into the hol- 
lows of the hills, warm lights tip the pine tops, so that when 
—_ between the hours of nine and ten, at last closes the long 
day of summer, the landscape is made ready for the painter's use, 
The artist who during the successive hours through which the 
sun’s setting is prolonged in these latitudes watches the surprises 
of light among the hills, the changing tones of shade in the 
valleys, and above all the dramatic movements in the sky, espe~ 
cially when clearing after storm, will learn that these Northern 
climes offer to landscape art physical and atmospheric phenomena 
alike novel and grand. 

To dwell long upon —— whose names have scarcely reached 
Western Europe would be tedious. We shall therefore condense 
into the briefest space notes made in the galleries of Copenh 
Christiania, Stockholm, and St. Petersburg. Danish landsca; 

inters are comparatively few; acountry of sandhills cannot offer 
many subjects for the pencil, though the beech woods, a com 
tively recent growth, are tempting to sketchers. In the 
Picture Gallery of Copenhagen we marked fairly good studies of 
nature by MM. Kjaerskow, Kébke, Larsen, Lundbye, Melby, 
Neumann, Roed, Skovgaard, and Sorensen. Of these nine . 
scape and sea painters all were present in the last London 
International Exhibition with the exception of M. Ne a 
young marine-painter of much promise. cet es ing, indeed— 
as naturally might be supposed of a nation which from the time of 
Canute has been noted for bravery on stormy seas—is nowhere in 
better estate than in Denmark. Since Stanfield, Turner, and Copley 
Fielding, Europe can boast no painters of ocean more true than 
MM. Sorensen, Melby, and Neumann. But Norwegian artists, 
unlike their neighbours the Danes, though direct descendants from 
the sea kings, seldom, strange to say, quit the shore. An effective 
battle on the wide Ansara “A M. Bennetten, is about the only 
marine sub;ect in the Gallery of Christiania. Sweden, who in 
art a herself twin sister to Norway, seems also unconscious 
of the grandeur of ocean ; yet M. Marcus Larsson, who sent to our 
International Exhibition that noble picture “A Storm at Sea,” 
was @ painter of dramatic power. In landscape, as in the figure, 
all the picture galleries of the North indicate much the same histo- 
ric descent ; they display two schools—the old, which is high, hard, 
and dry ; and the new, which in no material point differs from the 
pe Do of Germany and of France. Thus in the picture 
ama of Christiania are preserved, as respectable relics of the past, 

dscapes by MM. Dahl, Frich, and Fearnley. But the first 

the last of these painters are known to have been cosmopolitan; 
born in Norway, their studies were extended over Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany, and Italy. This tendency to migrate from in- 
hospitable, poor, or circumscribed territories has materially affected 
the modern landscape schools of Russia, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. Thus in the Museum of Christiania foreign influence 
is more or less apparent in the works of MM. Gude, Morten Miiller, 
Eckersberg, and Cappeln. Passing from Norway to Sweden, it 
becomes again evident that nationality relies less on style than on 
subject. ‘The following descriptions of three striking landscapes 
extracted from the voluble catalogue of the Stockholm Picture 
Gallery may serve to show that Swedish painters cherish praise- 
worthy proclivities towards the land of their birth :— 

(Edouard), né 1825, Suéd.— Paysage de Smaland (Suede), avec une 
chute d’eau prés d’un moulin ombragé de bouleaux. On remarque sur la 
rive droite un pécheur et son fils. Signé et daté 1862. [This picture is 
pata savage, blue and black ; it is put together with understanding of 
pictori ws. 

Wahlberg (Herman-Alfred-Léonard), né 1834, Suéd.—Pa suédois. 
Sur des dominant un grand blocs de reliés 
hw petit pont de bois; le ciel est & l’orage et deja tombe une averse dans 
elointain. Signé et daté 1866. 

Wahlberg (H.-A.-L.).—La chasse aux ours dans une forét suddoise. 
Scéne d’hiver. Des chasseurs armés de piques et de haches attaquent 
plusieurs ours a la fois; un de ces derniers est debout sur ses pattes de 
derritre. Les figures sont de Wallander. Signé et daté 1861. 


This “Bear Hunt,” though in common with other national 
products coarse and deficient in delicate half-tones, was chosen as 
a representative picture for display in our International Galleries 
of 1862. To complete the list of Swedish landsca; meg 
in the National Museum and King’s Palace at Stockhalm, we 
have only to add the names of MM. Nordgren, Rydberg, Anderson 
Holm, m, Cantzler, and “Charles XV, né 1826, roi de 
Suéde et de Norvége.” A frightful “Paysage aux environs de 
Stockholm,” by a certain,“ M. Krafft le jeune,” born in1777, shows 
how low was landscape art before the painters of Sweden betook 
themselves to Diisseldorf. 

This enumeration of Northern schools may end with a word for 
Russia. In theAcademy, the Hermitage, and other galleries of St 
Petersburg, we noted landscapes of considerable merit by 
Aivazofsky, Bogoluboff, Lahorio, Tchedrin, and Orlofsky. M. 
Aivazofsky, whose highly-coloured pictures are as artificial a8 
wr vee at a theatre, may claim to be the Turner of Russia; 
and if he would but devote months instead of days to his hasty 
and over-brilliant productions, the reputation he has won in St. 
Petersburg might extend to distant capitals. To the landscape 
art of Russia we may revert; for the present we only 
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that, like other art ucts of this half-civilized country, it has 
et to seek a nationality. It is by turns Italian, German, French ; 
yo short, it borrows, it copies, but seldom originates. 

Nature in Northern Europe feels keenly the tyranny of climate, 
the extremes of cold and heat, the vicissitudes between a winter of 
night and a summer of day. And painters seem hardly to know 
what to do with these unaccustomed phenomena; they handle ice 
and snow reluctantly; and yet a well-remembered picture from 
the Arctic Seas, contributed by Mr. Cooke, R.A., to our English 
Academy, proved that a wintry waste of ice looks impressive on 
canvas. But the rigours of winter seem little to the liking of 
the artists of Scandinavia. “The Bear Hunt im M. Wahlberg, 
before referred to, and a Pine Forest painted by the King 
of Norway and Sweden, are almost the only winter scenes we 
recall. A St. Petersburg, however, the age’ can scarcely 
ignore the season of fashion and festivity which sets in wish the 

ing of the snow. In the shop-windows are displayed engrav- 
ings of the Nevski Prospekt crowded with sledges; also may 
be observed photographs from a favourite drawing by M. Zichy, an 
encounter in a wintry wood between Alexander II. and a — 
bear. We likewise remember, among the few Russian wor 
which have reached London, a a picture represent- 
ing the Emperor and the Prince of Wales at flying s in 
asledge. Furthermore we find, in our catalogue of the Russian 
department of the Great Paris Exhibition, a note on M. Mes- 
’s “ Soirée d’hiver en Finlande ” as follows :—“ This is one 
of the most faithful and striking winter scenes in the Exhibition; 
the texture, colour, and trans cy of the ice and snow are true ; 
the subject is eminently national.” Also in the same collection a 
village funeral in sledge and snow, by the Siberian artist M. 
Péroff, attracted much attention by its impressive simplicity. And 
et when we consider that for many months in each year, over a 
te ion of the earth’s surface, marriage processions, funerals, 
markets, and festivities are encompassed in a foreground and back- 
»round of snow, the wonder is that art does not more concern 
with winter. The reason, however, is not difficult to 
divine. Winter is monotonous and colourless; even the snow 
pieces of our own Mr. Branwhite present but little variety. Winter 
moreover does not favour out-door sketching; hence artists have 
to tax their memories for detail. We also must consider that 
winter is a season of suffering, that the cold in Russia becomes 
terrific. One day last winter, when the train from St. Petersburg 
reached Moscow, three men were found dead in the carriages; they 
slept, never to wake. The famous picture by the French painter 
M. Yvon, “The Retreat of the French from Moscow,” throws the 
mind into a shudder. When, then, we remember that one end of 
att is to give pleasure, it can scarcely be cause for surprise that 
winter finds so small space in the picture galleries of the North. 
From winter the artist turns gladly to summer. The galleries 
and palaces of St. Petersburg prove that painters, like birds of 
, love to migrate towards the sun. Russian artists, indeed, 
learnt to study nature in Italy, and of late M. Aivazofsky and 
othershave sought new sketching-ground in the genial climate of a 
Crimean summer. The traveller, when he enters on the fertile tracts 
which encircle the Black Sea, finds tempting subjects for the pencil 
—the ingathering of golden harvests by picturesque peasants, fields 
wherein Indian corn, sunflowers, and luxuriant gourds are thrown 
together in masses of richest colour. But the Northern parts of 
the Empire are far less promising. Perpetually recurring pine- 
trees become wearisome, crude greens intolerable ; vegetation seems 
ainfully pinched and dwarfed; nature is seldom able to perfect 
high typical forms. And thus even in summer the artist finds 
himself placed at a disadvantage. Yet the eye watches with 
ever new delight the processes of nature, the rapid growths 
of vegetation, the swift mutations of the opening year. mabe 
bursts as soon as winter disap But unfortunately a process, 

a transition, is hardly paintable, and thus for art purposes the 
year is divided between summer and winter, and the intervenin 
quarters of spring and autumn appear not in the pictorial 
calendar. Hence landscape art in Northern Europe is denied the 
delicate transitions, the tender modulations, the unobtrusive half- 
tones which in temperate regions mark the progress of the seasons, 
Thus, perhaps, it happens that representative works in the gal- 
leries of Northern capitals are hard and mechanical in execu- 
tion, dark and dreary in colour. Painters drudge on as if the last 

k of poetry were extinguished, as if the unexampled gran- 

ur of these Northern lands, through long habit, fell dead 
upon the imagination. It is a misfortune that no great colourist 
has worked in those latitudes. Mr. West of Bristol painted 

Norway as a land of cast-iron granite, sicklied over with pale 
green. Professor Leu and others of the Diisseldorf school have 

<lothed Scandinavia in the poor discordant colouring of Germany ; 
and yet the most brilliant foregrounds of plants and flowers, purple 

and green, golden and crimson, meet the traveller's eye in the fields 
and along the waysides of Norway. Certainly in no other coun- 
tries—not even in those which border on the Mediterranean—can 
be observed sunsets more magnificent in array of colour, sunsets 
which in high latitudes are prolonged into midnight, and scarcely 
die from the sky ere morning dawns. In the International Exhi- 


bition of London we recall a picture by M. Bée, brilliant in colour, 
“Sea Birds by the Light of the Midnight Sun”; also we remember 
to have seen a landscape near the North Cape beaming in sun- 
light, though the hour was midnight. We cannot believe that a 
people which in literature kindles with imaginative fire will in 
art retain for ever cold. 

The painters of 


Scandinavia take what may be termed the 


German view of nature; indeed their landscape art is directly 
derived from Diisseldorf. Accordingly their pictures assume a 
metaphysical aspect, as if the object of landscape art were to 
work out problems touching the sublime and the beautiful. Thus 
grand N arian panoramas seem designed to elucidate abstract 
conceptions of space and proportion ; they lead on from the seen to 
the unseen, they carry the tator into a distance of mystery ; 
the horizon veues on “the infinite.” Professor Oersted, the 
esthetic philosopher of Scandinavia, may have prepared the mind 
for the acceptance of this transcendental art in certain disquisi- 
tions such as “the Comprehension of Nature by Thought and 
Imagination,” “the Relations between Nat Science and 
Poetry,” “the Spiritual in the Material,” “ All Existence a Domi- 
nion of Reason,” &c. Accordingly the more ambitious pictures of 
Scandinavia would seem to be composed in consonance with ab- 
stract principles; they ‘seize as it were on “the thoughts of 
nature,’ they express some one dominant idea, and make form, 
light, shade, colour, consort with a foregone conclusion. Landscapes 
thus on admit of less accident than is usual in our English 
school. Nature, in fact, is made to assume geometric form; a lake 
balances a cloud, a torrent is set off against a mountain, and so the 
whole scene becomes adjusted to the mathematical proportions of 
a circle, an ellipse, ora triangle. The objection to a method which 
would thus reduce picture-making to the precision of a problem, 
or to the absolute law of deductive philosophy, is that impulse and 
imagination are dispensed with. A landscape becomes a puzzle of 
the intellect, not a poem of creative fancy. Still we think it may 
be admitted that the Teutonic art of Northern Europe has new 
facts to tell, great truths to teach. And a visit to the galleries of 
Copenhagen, Christiania, Stockholm, and St. Petersburg seems to 
justify the hope expressed by Baron Humboldt, that for art there 
are yet reserved important developments ; that Loree ey 4 
keeping pace with discoveries in physical geography, 1, as it 
enters on new regions of the earth, to our knowledge of the 
wonders of creation. 


IRISH TREASON ON THE STAGE. 


T will be ar pita to observe how the of English 

theatres will supply during this autumn the want of novelties 
from France. If the degradation of the drama is a symptom of 
unsoundness of the social fabric, theatrical critics need not be 
surprised at the collapse of the French Empire. It may indeed be 
worth consideration whether, as the Pope has been maintained at 
Rome in the interest of religion, the Emperor ought not to have 
been maintained in Paris in the interest of millinery and thea- 
trical upholstery. Among the difficulties which have to be 
encountered by the Government which has constituted itself in 
Paris, not the least will be that of supplying the world with a 
ae in a frivolity. e observe that English 
periodicals have published “ Paris fashions for September” in the 
usual form, but we should very much like to know upon what 
authority the publication rests. As regards fashions for October, 
it is to be remembered that we have now got the supposed oracle 
among ourselves, and perhaps we might contrive to work it for 
our own benefit. Indeed it is conceivable that by skilful diplo- 
matic management we might bring both the Pope and the French 
Empress under our protection, thus might get under our con- 
trol two influences which are felt throughout the world. There 
has, indeed, been a sort of m maintained as to who the 
leaders of fashion were. It has been usual to say, not that the 
Empress or the ladies of her Court or any other ladies wore a par- 
ticular dress, but that “they” were wearing it. If, however, it 
was sometimes doubtful who the arbitress of fashion was, it is 
highly probable that any competitor of the Empress in this autho- 
rity is at the present moment enjoying the hospitality of England. 
As a consequence of our neutrality in this war we ought to have 
both the world of fashion and the demi-monde under our manage- 
ment, and perhaps it would not be difficult to ourselves 
also of the sources of theatrical inspiration which must be in- 
applicable to the defence of France against the Prussians. Half 
a dozen dramatic authors would not be missed in Paris, and might 
preserve theatrical managers in London from the desperate ex- 
tremity of depending upon native talent. The prospect of a 
season which will have no successor to Frou Frou to enliven it is 
indeed dont, but in the absence of foreign competition it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Boucicault will en his manufactory of domestic 
dramas to the utmost practicable limit. It will be prudent in 
this author to economize his reso if he has any, as carefully 
as if he were the commandant of a besieged garrison who expected 
to be reduced to his last biscuit before there could be any prospect 
of relief. The theatrical public of London is likely to have to 
subsist this winter on the smallest crumbs of novelty, and Mr. 
so to speak, u -rations, ucing for about the hun- 
dredth time the familiar fasddunte bi an Trish rebellion. 

The only approach to novelty in the Rapparee consists in its 
comparative goer | Instead of King George III., the dramatist 
has selected King William IIL. as the obnoxious sovereign, but 
the characters and incidents would be equally suitable to either 
period. There is perhaps a more copious and violent iture 
of fireworks in this piece than in its predecessors, and we may 
reflect, as we witness the f a ge ve happy are the people 
who only smell gunpowder at their theatres. The incidents 
are tremendously exciting. The Dutch General Ginekel escapes 
by the nearest possible shave from both drowning and burning in 
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the same act, and he maintains the reputation of the swag-bellied 
Hollander, by combining steady drinking with the command of 
the Anglo-Dutch army. There is of course a young lady in a green 
dress, who is courted at once by the hero aa the villain. She is 
shut up by the contrivance of the villain in a chamber forty feet 
above the sea-shore, and by the help of the window-curtains and 
her own agility she descends to the water-side, and either wades 
or swims to a neighbouring castle to warn her lover of a plot 
inst his life. It is perhaps rather unfair to the spectators that 

p only talks of letting herself down from the window, and does 
not actually do it in their sight. She comes through another 
window into a chamber of the castle, and, exhausted by her peri- 
lous journey, she drops senseless on the floor. She is picked up 
and carried to another chamber, and the next thing that happens 
is a fire in the castle, from which she is saved by her heroic lover. 
He descends a staircase with the lady clothed in white resting 
bic his shoulder, amid falling beams and bursting flames, and 
all the other incidents of a terrific conflagration. The Dutch 
General and his officers had a fair prospect of being burned 
in the chamber in which they were confined, but Ginckel, 
deriving wisdom from his bottle, shatters the door-lock with 
a discharge of his pistol, and the door opens for their escape. 
The father of the young lady has committed treason, and the 
villanous lover holds the proof of it, which he threatens to trans- 
mit to the Government. Thus he compels the young lady 
to marry him, promising in return to release her heroic lover 
from the castle. The three meetin the castle-moat, two having 
come from chapel and one from prison, and then the young lady 
bids the two men fight for her, which they proceed to do in the 
presence of General Ginckel and his officers, soldiers, and Rapparees, 
all forming an effective group. After a grand combat, the villain 
is killed, and we are to suppose that the hero marries the young 
lady, while an amnesty is granted to the Rapparees, and General 
Ginckel drinks everybody's health. We had almost forgotten an 
earlier scene in which the Rapparees ascend by a rope-ladder to a 
window to rescue their heroic leader from the castle, and the 
rope-ladder is going to break, and they escape the peril of being 
dashed upon the pavement far below by stepping upon a terrace 
beneath the window to which they were ascending. The leader 
of the party being told that the strands of the rope above his 
head are giving way, directs that his feet may be lashed to the 
ladder by an attendant, As soon as this has been done, he and his 
followers discover what was before evident to the spectators—that 
a ready deliverance from danger may be attained by stepping on 
the terrace. The Rapparees are led by the usual comic Irishman, 
and by means of pikes and scythe-blades fastened on poles they 
defeat regular troops in the familiar manner. This author gave the 
public an undesirable novelty last year, and he urged in apology for 
certain scenes that if he were decent he should be dull. We 
admit that he knew himself. It is difficult to say where our 
theatrical managers will end if this is their beginning. The subject 
of Irish treason is perhaps more thoroughly exhausted than any 
other which has been treated by our dramatists, and even if we 
consider the Rapparees as irregular soldiers of King James II, 
rather than as traitors to King William IIL., the distinction is not 
for stage purposes important. 

Mr. Boucicault at the Princess’s Theatre has thrown back the 
poss of his tre while Mr. Falconer at the Lyceum has 

ught his treason forward to the present time. If Fenianism 
produces no other result, it may at least be useful in preventing 
the English drama from perishing of inanition. We suppose that 
the Lord Chamberlain sees no objection to tlie piece called Innis- 
fallen, and certainly we see none except that it is perhaps the most 
tedious piece that was ever put upon the stage. The second title 
of the piece The Men in the Gap, is so far appropriate that all the 
comanng 9 the Lyceum may be said to have placed themselves in 
a gap which is likely to prove very difficult to fill, Hiatus valde 
deflendus is a saying of which the manager of this theatre is likely 
to appreciate the full force. But having regard to the piece itselt, 
we have not the least idea who the men are who go into the gap, 
or why ee ge there, or even where the gap is A number 
of men dressed in sad-coloured elothes and carrying sticks come 
upon the stage, and tell one another that the moment for action 
has not arrived, but there have been spies among them, and 
Government has information of their conspiracy. Hereupon 
they betake themselves to a sort of hiding-place in the moun- 
tains, where they remark to one another that it is cold, and 
that something to eat and drink would be highly acceptable. 
They are, in truth, beginning to suffer considerably from 
hunger, and whether or not the men are in it is undeni- 
able that there is a gap of a troublesome nature in the stomachs of 
the men. Yet although this is, as we und treason, we 
cannot divest our mind of impression that it is very like 
picnicking. Hatables and drinkables had undoubtedly been pro- 
vided for the party, but by some defect of transport there had ane 
a delay in their arrival. If the arrangements, however, had not 
broken aaa Doone experience of the horrors of war would 
have been limited to drinking whisky out of an hell, In 
the absence of dinner the party refresh themselves by singing a 
patriotic song, after which news comes that soldiers are 
“the goat’s path to the eagle’s nest,” which is perhaps a poeti 
description of the gap of which we were in search. The British 
soldier, with his boots and perhaps his corns, and his kna' 
sack and his shako, ascends the 
eagle’s nest with the indomitable tion and failing wind 
which he invariably exhibits in his country’s service. This play 


is so far true to nature that, if a party of infantry were sent up a 
mountain pass, we may be sure it would not occur to the 
authority which sent them to loosen a single buckle of their 
uniforms, or to diminish by a pound’s weight the burden which 
they carried on their shoulders. The goat’s path to the eagle’s 
nest is provided with a plank-bridge, but we do not know 
whether it was built by the goat or by the eagle, or by the 
“outlaws” who have placed themselves temporarily in the gap. The 
soldiers, preceded by a guide who has betrayed his comrades, ascend 
the path, while the “ outlaws” prepare to cut down the bridge and to 
open fire with a single blunderbuss on the advancing enemy. The 
leader of the outlaws shoots the guide, while the soldiers bri 
their guns to the present, and the outlaws emerge from behind 
rocks, and handsomely afford the soldiers a chance of killing them, 
The sister of the outlaw, who develops throughout the play a 
talent for getting herself into equivocal positions, has come up the 
path with the guide. Apparently her motive was to assist the 
soldiers in capturing her brother and his associates, but of course 
this was not her real motive. The clue to her conduct may per. 
haps be discovered by any person who will take the trouble to 
listen to a series of conversations conducted in a language which 
may best be described as the English of the stage Irishman. How. 
ever, there she is with her brother on a “ thunder-splintered 
pinnacle,” as the bill calls it, far above the heads of soldiers and 
outlaws, in the full glare of the strongest light which can be 
thrown upon her, and which we can only account for by conjec- 
turing that she has found the place in the mountains where 
the lightning lives when it is at home. This is the grand sensa- 
tional scene, for the sake of which we suppose the rest of the play 
to have been written. The men in the gap contrive to get out of 
it, and thence to America, where they attain to honour and wealth 
in the civil war. The leader of the party renders such distin- 
guished service against the Confederates that the United States 
“ Ambassador” in London is instructed to intercede with the 
English Government for his pardon. So he comes back to Innis- 
fallen under the comfortable assurance that he cannot be brought 
into trouble for his proceedings in the gap. The young lady to 
whom he was engaged has in the meantime lost her father, and 
believes her father’s fortune to have been lost by speculative 
investments. But the shares which were supposed to be worthless 
have opportunely risen to a high premium, and thus no obstacle 
exists to an immediate marriage. As the dresses and minor inci~ 
dents of this piece are all of the present wie we may take the 
liberty of remarking, in reference to another love-passage of the 
play, that when a captain of infantry isspoony on a young lady he 

oes not usually wear his uniform and a sword while carrying her 
shawl and sketch-book about the country. Probably a time 
will never come when a stage-manager will recognise the 
possibility of a British officer wearing anything except the fullest 
uniform upon all occasions, There is another pair of lovers whose 
meeting is, although it was not meant to be, a grand sensational 
incident of the play. Terence has returned after three profitable 
years in the diggings to Innisfallen, and finds that Katey has 
occupied her time at home in thinking of him and making a com- 
fortable little fortune. He is so overcome with joy that he falls 
in asort of fainting fit on the ground, when Katey, with great. 
poms of mind, takes a fusee from his pocket, lights it, and 

urns it under his nose, and brings him to himself. the way 
of applying modern science to stage exigencies, the lime-light on 
the thunder-splintered pinnacle of rock is nothing at all to this 
The curtain falls on the prospect of a double or triple marriage, 
and the audience are informed by way of moral that it is their 
duty when they are themselves happy to think of the men in the 
gap. We should hear with equal patience an invitation to re- 
member the grotto. 


RACING AT DONCASTER. 

ENCH racing being necessarily stopped by the war, Count 

de Lagrange, the leader of the French Turf, has disposed of 
his splendid stud of horses in training, as well as of the famous 
Gladiateur ; but other owners have preferred to try their fortune 
on English racecourses, and up to the present moment their repre- 
sentatives have met with great success, At Doncaster we saw the 
famous Sornette, the winner of the Grand Prix, and she carried off 
her two races in unsurpassed style. The Fitzwilliam Stakes were 
of course a certainty for her, as she took all the allowances, and 
thus received no less than 10 lbs, from a mare like Gamos, whom 
she would have little difficulty in beating at even weights. The 
French mare won as she pleased in the hands of C. Pratt, a jockey 
whose quiet and artistic style of riding might be advantage- 
ously imitated by a good many English horsemen of the flog and 
flourish school. Another French horse who took part in the 
Fitzwilliam Stakes was Don Carlos, a useful stamp of animal, 
though of inferior class to Sornette. He had little difficulty 
in winning the Queen’s Plate on the Wednesday, and as he 
beat Puceile in a canter, and Pucelle not long ago won @ 
Queen’s Plate from The Boy by twenty lengths, the performance 
is not to be despised. But the crowning triumph for the French 
stables was on the last day of the meeting, when Somette won 
the much-prized and highly-coveted Doncaster Cup in most 
gallant style. She was opposed by a distinguished trio—Ger- 
trude, Border Knight, and Starter. (Gertrude, who has grown 
into a splendid mare, astonished the world by the brilliant form 
she showed last month at York, where she carried off bath the 
Yorkshire Oaks and the Great Yorkshire Stakes. Border Knight 
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both the Brighton Stakes and the Brighton Cup, and so re- 
of the Doncaster meeting gave a further proof 
of his prowess by carrying 8 st. 1olbs. in the Great Yorkshire 
Handicap, and winning it ina canter. Starter won the Goodwood 


the British ager as 


times out of ten we might have had to add that after racing toge~ 
_ ther for two niiles the leaders gradually came back to those who 
were waiting on them, and, exhausted by their own exertions, 
qwere beaten in the last half-mile. And so it was now with 
Starter, who, after showing a fine turn of speed for two miles, 
ped back; but as for Sornette, the further she went the more 
pe she seemed to go on, and though Gertrude gradually crept 
up in the straight, and at one moment reached her quarters, yet 
directly Handley raised his Mp never struck his mare, by 
the way, and also, we were to see, was not allowed to wear 
ixs—Sornette fairly bounded forward and won easily by a good 
hatf-length. The merits of this performance must be estimated 
not so much by the distance by which, as by the style in which, it 
was won. For the first time for years we saw a two-mile~and-a-half 
Cup race run at racing pace from start to finish, and the winner 
first running away with the jockey, and then finishing just as 
gamely and as full of spirit as if she had been carefully nursed for 
a concluding effort. It was evident that the boy was quite un- 
able to hold his mare in, and we believe it was her own instinct 
that took her round the turns without her running out, for no 
er that was brought to bear on her was of the slightest avail. 
Bertrude ran fully up to her very best form, and Border Knight 
never had achance. Nor will he ever have a chance, we fancy, 
in any long-distance race that is run at a strong pace from end to 
end. All the long races in which he has been successful have 
been run at a slow muddling pace. The winner of the Cup, on 
her return to the enclosure, was received with great and genuine 
enthusiasm, that contrasted s ly with the complete indifference 
shown after the Leger. The Yorkshiremen dearly love a good 
horse—still better, perhaps, a good mare; and a real good mare 
Sornette has proved herself. The horses in the Leger were so 
moderate that there was hardly one worth cheering for. 
As we have incidentally referred to Border Knight's victory for 
the Great Yorkshire Handicap, we will notice that race next. 
There was a wretched for this event, only sixteen out 
of ope 4 being content with the handicapper’s weig’ 
nine who came to the post were forthe most part fair-class horses, 
and two, Paganini and Border Knight, of superior form. Paganini, 
of course, carried the top weight, and gave Border Knight 11 Ibs. 
for the year, and, in addition, there were Good Hope, winner 
of the Doncaster Cup last year, Exciseman, Viscount, The Recorder, 
Clemence, and Géant des Batailles, who won the handicap last 
year. Starter, as usual, was struck out about an hour before the 
race. Strange to say, this course of ing increases instead 
of diminishing the respect with which he is regarded by the 
British public. If he were to run on his merits in a handicap, and 
get fairly beaten, the best and the worst of him would be known 
at once; but, owing to the tantalizing policy which governs his 
movements, the belief in what he could do if he was only 
allowed to do it continues as firm as ever, and he remains the 
bugbear of handicappers, and a Will-o’-the-Wisp to his credu- 
lous admirers. The race in question was run at an indifferent 
pace, which just suited Bo Knight, whose fine turn of 
— him well in the last quarter of a mile. Géant des 
Good and Paganini could, we think, have i 
had they been pressed. Paganini ran a good horse under his 
bing. a, and many people thought him decidedly second best 
in the race; but our opinion is that Good Hope would just 
have beaten him had they been ridden out. Viscount and 
Clemence both ran wretchedly. Of the other handicaps of the 
week we need only mention the Portland Plate and the Badmin- 
ton Stakes. For the former there was an average field of twenty- 
one, including a Derby, Leger, and Two Thousand winner. But 
Pretender and Moslem seem good for very little now, and it seemed 
Tidiculous to ran Hawthornden for a five-furlong race the day after 
he had won over a mile a ans Horses cannot be 
Sxhected to be trained i y for short and long races, 
though Hawthornden was, we believe, originally intended 
more for the Portiand Plate than the Leger, the idea being that 
ute contradicted this view of his capabilities. It was not likely 
he would be up to the mark for — race the day after, 
and he never showed prominently in the Portland Plate. Oxonian, 
another of that terrible William Day’s team of handicap _—_ 
won the whole way from start to finish. He did not run, it wi 
be remembered, for the Hunt Cup at Ascot this year, which was 
Won by his stable companion, Judge; but it was said at the time 
that one could have won it just as easily as the other. The 
Badminton brought out Heather Bell in 
, and, giving away lots of weight to Thor on 
and Myosotis, che beat ther easily, the mares thus continuing to 
uphold their prestige in their own special month. 


The two-year-old racing was by far the weakest of the 
Besides King of the Forest and Ripponden, 


improved Ripponden, who escapes all penalties, will have an 
extallint the Middle Park Plate. 


Her second race was over the last mile and a-half, and 
her antagonists were Enterprise, Falkland, Kingeraft (with 
ro Ibs, extra), and Stanley. Kaingcraft’s weak and soft finish in the 
made it very doubtful if a 10 Tbs. were to his taste ; 
but not a few who attentively watched the running on Wednes- 
day, and noticed the forward position held by Enterprise for a 
gteat part of the , were of opinion that over a somewhat 
shorter course he would be formidable. And, in effect, from the 
distance Agility and ise had the race to themselves, all 
the vthers being beaten. ility ran with the greatest possible 
gameness, and held a slight a to the very last stri 
when Enterprise, who was excellently ridden by Morris, 
whose superior stride had po oe him closer and closer up, 
just succeeded in making a dead heat. The stakes were after- 
wards divided. This splendid race, coming, as it did, directly after 
Sornette’s Cup, and just before Somno’s and Queen of the Gipsies’ 
Nursery, helped to make the last day by far the most brilliant of 


ts; but the | the 


REVIEWS. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON IMAGINATION IN SCIENCE“ 


its nature asa sort of itinerant performers 
eminent in various branches of knowledge, to have something 
striking or sensational on its me must be a point of the 
first importance with the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Small gain would accrue to the county town or pro- 
vincial metropolis which is in its turn filled and enlivened by the 
essing pilgrims of science, were the annual bill of fare set forth 

r their delectation restricted to the dry though nourishing food 
of bare physical facts or hard material philosophy. Faint would 
be the “ ovation ” prepared for the chosen interpreters or favourite 


hierophants of nature’s mysteries, and cold the liments and 
flatteries tossed to and among themselves. Thin above all 
would be the clouds of gay and fashionably-dressed auxiliaries, the 


camp-followers or sutlers of the scientific train, who hover upon 
the skirts of learning, and ply in some sort a gainful trade, or pick 
up crumbs of more or less substantial food let drop from the feast 
of reason. As it is, the resources of those adventurous and self- 
reliant spirits on whom it rests to cater for the wants of this 
manifold and miscellaneous host must be sorely strained at times 
to provide in sufficient richness and variety for so many craving 
cod enacting tes. It is not within the capacity of nature, 
with all her fertility, to yield every year in succession an unbroken 
series of startling discoveries or teeming truths. The trackless 
deserts may refuse to restore missing travellers who were to have 
come back like giants or lions refreshed to their native haunts, and 
no noble beast of a novel breed or more remote birthplace may 
have been caught to utter the wished-for roar of the season. 
Wars and rumours of wars may, worst of all, have kept far aloof 
the most select and prominent representatives from the chief 
centres of culture and enlightenment.abroad. And a general sense 
of languor and depression may almost inevitably threaten to steal 
over the proceedings, a sense which even the most hopeful and 
helpful ot leaders or supporters may feel a difficulty in throwing 


Some feeling of this kind seems to have extended itself even to 
one so uniformly ready with resources, and fertile om eoghd 
thought, as Professor Tyndall. For the Association to face the 
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wi 
whose race for 6 ampagne We notice wi i 
two-year-olds of note that performed were Anton, Gunga Ji 3 
eg last year, and has ever sce been mmplicitly believed in by } sone of the Gipsies, Digby Grand, and_ the French-bred i 
“ee of winning any and every handicap | Somno. In his first race Anton, who wore blinkers, was beaten 4 
t be entered, thus being promoted to the | by the little-fancied Lady Studley; but in his second he regained i 
jtion so long held by the lamented Mail Train. — some of his lost reputation by giving Queen of the Gipsies a stone, ? 
Wecoslte coe tel antagonists worthy of her, and in addition | and beating her in a canter. Bigty Grand showed in the Thurs- F 
they had the advantage in jockeyship, for Handley was quite | day Segenkes that seven furlongs were much too far for him, 7, 
emule to control his mare, who is a strong puller. To any | and Whaddon, who ran in the Bsr of Ripponden, reserved for i 
other but a really first-class animal the way in which the | the Middle Park Plate, made a nn Ringwood, a dark i; 
ace was won would have been fatal; Sornette and Starter | son of Lord Clifden, who moved ly in his canter, but i 
together for two miles as hard as they could go. Nine | well in the race. King of the Forest, we should add, was . 
| also withdrawn from this race. In the Nursery, Queen of the es 
| pes ag who was leniently treated by the handicapper, succeeded 
_ at last in obtaining the first place; but Somno, from Sornette’s ee 
who was 15 lbs., all but made dead heat of it 
| with her. Thus, by the shortest of heads in each case, Mr. Merry . 
| won the two principal two-year-old races of the week. On the i 
| whole, the two-year-olds are very moderate this year, unless there 
are some astonishingly good ones in the background. In the ; 
| shown by Agility, who would have been a sore trouble to Haw-~ ’ 
thornden had she been in the Leger. On the last day of the j 
| meeting she beat Gamos with the greatest ease over the Leger & 
course. She was receiving 5 lbs., it is true, but it wasa mere a 
canter for her, and a mere preliminary to a more difficult 
task which she was set to accomplish later in the afternoon. = 
i 
| 
| | 
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inquiring rows of gentlemen, and beyond all of ladies, with a 
blank in the programme where that well known and justly prized 
name invariably stood for an eloquent and picturesque entertain- 
menteupon some attractive theme, would be to advertise Hamlet 
with the Prince of Denmark left out. Yet Professor Tyndall 
himself makes us shudder to think how near his audience were at 
one time to the shock. For once his soul seemed heavy within him. 
He inquired at the familiar face of nature, and nature answered him 
not ; neither, if we may be pardoned the application, by dreams 
nor by urim nor by prophets. His audience are taken confidentially 
into this deplorable state of mind. “In the way of new investiga- 
tion I had nothing complete enough to set before you, so all that 
remained to me was to fall back ps such residues as 1 could find 
in the depths of consciousness, and out of them to spin the fibre 
and weave the web of this discourse.” Happily there remained 
one source and fount of inspiration upon which Professor Tyndall 
has never fallen back in vain. He has only to fling himself upon 
the bosom of nature among the grandeurs of the Alps in order to 
rise refreshed and nerved anew for vietory. “I carried with me 
to the Alps,” he tells us, “this year the heavy burden of this 
evenimg’s work.” Even there the springs of thought and inven- 
tion seemed less perennial and limpid than of yore. Save from 
memory, he had “ no direct aid upon the mountains.” But “ to spur 
up the emotions on which so much depends,” as well as to nourish 
indirectly the intellect and the will, he took with him two volumes 
of poetry, Goethe’s Farbenlehre, and Mr. Bain’s Logic. Even this 

ur he found with sorrow prove no “ match for the integument 
of dulness it had to penetrate.” The Professor has here, we must 
say, done himself less than justice. The result of this “ pain of 
conflict and debility of indecision” may not be up to his own 
standard of freshness, vivacity, or verve. But dull, in the estimate 
of his hearers, or of that wider circle to whom he speaks in his 

blished speech or pamphlet, he could not be. He may, indeed, 
= seen in a manner labouring at the outset with a theme which 
seems too big for him. Imagination has to betoo manifestly cudgelled 
for the sympathetic minds of his audience to have felt thoroughly 
at ease under the effort. But imagination under the spur of its 
own exertion breaks away into much of the wonted expressive 
and even poetical pace. 

He lisped in numbers and the numbers came. 


Thus imperatively called upon, what the imagination suggested for 
inquiry or discussion was not unnaturally its own sweet self. Its 
claims, so it urged upon the Professor, had not been sufficiently 
recognised or valued in science. There are always “ Tories, even 
in science, who regard imagination as a faculty to be feared and 
avoided rather than employed.” They had observed its action, 
that is, “ in weak pe and were unduly impressed with its 
disasters.” They might just as well — to exploded boilers as an 
argument against the use of steam. What, then, is the true value and 
use of the imagination in science? Instances are brought forward 
by Professor Tyndall in illustration of what he considers the 
triumph of the imaginative faculty, and in rectification of the 
neglect to which it has been unduly exposed. We are glad to see 
that it is when “ bounded and conditioned by co-operant reason ” 
that imagination is exalted to be “the mightiest instrument of the 
physical discoverer.” But for the minor offices allowed to reason, 
there might be fear of the unruly faculty running away with 
itself, as —— of the past sufficiently shows it to have a way 
of doing. It is by no means so clear to us, though, that imagination 
has never had full or fair play in scientific inquiries, or, on the 
other hand, that it has play e part assigned to it by Professor 
Tyndall in the cases in which he seems to discern its specific action. 
«Newton's passage from a falling apple to a falling moon was a 
leap of the imagination.” We doubt whether Newton himself 
would have given the same account of the process by which the 
truth of gravitation dawned upon his understanding. Rapid 
as the feats of genius may appear to the mind of the looker-on, 
and bold the leap which intellects like that of Newton seem to 
take across the voids of experience, it may be that the rapidity of 
flight is measured —— of reason none the less continuous 
because beating with the exceptional quickness which really con- 
stitutes genius. The rush of proof is not a whit the more per 
saltum, or without conscious processes of logic, because it is not 
drawn out in form for slower minds to follow. Newton, it is well 
known, left not a few of his most Ln wy theorems without 
formal demonstration ; not because the flashed upon his mind 
without continuous and formal evolution, but because, having sa- 
tisfied himself of their mathematical certainty, he scarcely felt 
called upon to pause in the path of demonstration while laying 
down landmarks for the guidance of others. “When William 
Thomson tries to place the ultimate particles of matter between 
his compass-points, and to apply to them a scale of millimétres, it 
is an exercise of the imagination.” Here, too, we question 
whether Sir William Thomson will be content with this definition 
of the process by which he has been guided to his most recent 
advance in molecular physics. In the splendid series of inductions 
verified step after step by rigorous experiment and observation, 
and kept in exactest continuity by the chain of mathematical 
evolution, is imagination the faculty to which are to be given the 
chief honours of this conquest of a new realm of physics? This 
would surely be to force upon us a new and arbi classification 
or analysis of the powers of the intellect. If we follow 
Professor Tyndall himself through the masterly train of reason- 
ing whereby he leads us to the laws of reflection and transmission 
of light as thocnane of the snus of the firmament, is what we admire 


the leap of imagination, or the firmly balanced and dul 

trond of mind tenined: in the discipline of Cale 
plant every step on the assured ground of fact or experience ? It is 
onrr a misnomer to apply the name of imagination to the process 
or the faculty to which this onward march into the realm of unex. 
plored nature is really due. As well describe as a triumph of the 
imagination the connected and organized plan of the greut strate- 
ist which has drawn round Paris a living cordon of three hundred 

ousand men. 


But the danger of the freer scope which Professor Tyndall 
would allow to the exercise of the imagination in the future 
strikes us as a still more noteworthy feature of this remarkable 
address, Where experimental proof or verification by the senses 
can be brought in to substantiate or check the ventures of the 
fancy, there need be the less fear of any untoward or disastroug 
sami But Professor Tyndall contemplates the speculative faculty 
of which imagination forms so large a oo wandering into 
regions where the hope of certainty would seem to be entirely 
shut out. Though the detailed analysis may be, and may eyer 
remain, beyond us, general notions, he pleads, may nevertheless be 
attainable. “At all events it is plain that beyond the present 
outposts of microscopic ee | lies an immense field for the 
exercise of the imagination.” It is true, indeed, that it is only 
the “privileged spirits who know how to use their liberty with- 
out abusing it, who are able to surround imagination by the firm 
frontiers of reason,’ whom he thinks likely to work with an 
profit here. But freedom to them is in-his eyes of such 
mount importance that for the sake of securing it a good deal 
of wildness on the part of weaker brethren may be overlooked, 
To leave the great generals free to manceuvre in open field he 
would call a levy en masse, with no fear for the use of the weapons 
he puts into the hands of his Mobiles and francs-tireurs. In 
order that Mr. Darwin may have “cubic space enough” for his 
soaring speculations, we must not complain if a little “wild” 
license is taken by his irregular followers. Are we then prepared to 
see the scientific campaign carried on upon the principles of such loose 
or imaginative strategy ? Are we to give free scope to the specu- 
lative faculty, steadying ourselves upon “the faith of old Gamaliel” 
in the ultimate triumph of truth? Doubtless truth is great and 
will prevail, but even the victories of truth may be dearly bought 
by many an intermediate disaster. The truly scientific investi- 
gator will indeed find himself, as Professor Tyndall puts it, “ over- 
shadowed with the same awe with which Kant declared two things 
filled his mind—the starry heavens, and the sense of moral respon- 
sibility in man.” But all investigators have not the true spirit of 
science, nor do all speculators alike share the awful sense of re- 
sponsibility. There are at all times multitudes ready to rush in 
where angels and wise men rightly fear to tread. And it is for 
the sake of these weaker brethren, these many souls with whom 
rashness usurps the name of strength, that we have misgivings 
when so great a master of the faculty of imagination seems to 
invite them indiscriminately to the use of an instrument he 
can wield so well. We have often felt 
upon to protest against the growing and dangerous abuse of the 
avdiive janie the study of nature. And at the risk of 
being set down as Tories, obstructives, or fogies in science, we 
shell: record our conviction that what the faculty of ag ay 
herein needs in our day is many times more the bridle the 
spur. 


REVOLUTIONARY JUSTICE IN FRANCE.* 


—- months ago, in noticing the volume of a Belgian gentle- 
man which reproduced the original documents relating to the 
trial of Louis XVI. and his Queen, we observed that the proceed- 
ings of the Revolutionary Tribunal at Paris, save during the com- 
eevee | brief period when the monstrous law was in force which 

eprived the accused of the right of defence, did not altogether bear 
out the popular impression of its wild injustice and irregularity. 
The laws which it had to apply were savage—savage in their 
definitions of crime, and savage in the punishments which they 
prescribed ; but the Tribunal itself took more pains to ascertain the 
facts, and acquitted more prisoners, than is commonly supposed. 
The same reflection seems to have occurred to M. Berriat St.-Prix, 
one of the Judges of the Imperial Court at Paris, and a rather well- 
known writer on French legal antiquities. He observes, justly 
enough, that the administration of justice during the Revolution 
must be tested not solely by the experience of Paris, but by that 
of France asa whole. The Revolutionary Tribunal at the capital 
was under the control of a public opinion which was not always 
80 utterly depraved as it became in the eight or nine months before 
the execution of Robespierre. It was in the provinces, where 
there was either open resistance or absolute submission to revolu- 
tionary authority, that full play and a fair field were afforded to 
the essential principles of Revolutionary Justice. 

M. Berriat St.-Prix has conscientiously searched the depart- 
mental archives, and he thoroughly sifts the evidence he has col- 
lected. But there is less of it than might be imagined. Not a 
few of the persons who were involved in the atrocities committed 
in the ae ee during the Reign of Terror rose under the 
Empire to wealth and dignity, and were able to effect or purchase 
the destruction of compromising papers. Their descendants were 


* La Justice Révolutionnaire. D’aprés des documents originauz, la 
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: r to get the testimony out of the way as they were 
car and after the Restoration the Saneenee in charge of 
the archives seem to have looked with some iy of ocean 
on the subtraction of documents which as yet @ perso 
rather than an historical interest. The deadliest family quarrels 
might have followed their publication. It was a remark of De 
Tocqueville’s that Englishmen can hardly hope to understand the 
mental state of the upper classes in France, where there is scarcely 
a single family of any standing which did not lose one or more of 
its members by the guillotine. The connexion of the ancestors of 
many of their neighbours with these executions may have been 
forgotten, and indeed it was common with those who had been 
deeply implicated to change their names; but free access to the 
sockives would lead to the betrayal of the secret, and hence we 
learn from M. Berriat St.-Prix that in many parts of France the 
stores of revolutionary papers have been kept sedulously closed 
almost to the present moment. It would seem, however, that 
they have quite recently been thrown open to persons who, like our 
pom might be depended upon to use them with discretion. The 
result of his examination is not materially to modify the popular 
impressions concerning the Reign of Terror. Some traditions 
of horror turn out to be baseless. There is, for example, no 
reason to believe that the infamous Carrier perpetrated the 
form of murder known as the “revolutionary marriage”; but 
the authentic details established by M. St.-Prix leave the 
memory of the Terrorists as black as ever. It may be worth 
mentioning that nothing so excites the indignation of this ac- 
curate writer as the whitewashing occasionally attempted by 
M. Louis Blanc, whose “ extenuating circumstances” invariably 
disappear under the tests applied in the volume before us. 

The machinery by which Revolutionary Justice was adminis- 
tered was very extensive and extremely complex. At the head 
of the special Courts established to try offences against the new 
order of things were the Revolutionary Tribunals, properly so 
called, resembling in composition the Court in Paris which has 
left so terrible a reputation behind it. They consisted of four 
judges at least, with a juy. A Public Accuser was attached to 
them and a Registrar. Their jurisdiction was over all acts of 
“counter-revolution,” whether consisting in revolt, in emigra- 
tion, in conspiracy, in treasonable writings, or in the forgery 
of assignats. Bloody as was their exercise of this jurisdiction, 
they were much the most respectable of the tribunals of the time. 
They observed some sort of procedure, inquired with some sort of 
care into facts, and gave the accused the opportunity of defending 
themselves. But by their side the Convention established the 
Revolutionary Commissions, which had the same jurisdiction, but 
in which there was no jury, no public accuser, no registrar. There 
were twelve of them in France, and some of the most abominable 
deeds of the Reign of Terror were perpetrated by them, as might 
be inferred from the fact that the Commissioners were always 
taken from the most violent members of the local Jacobin clubs. 
They did not, however, probably shed nearly as much blood in 
the whole as the Military Commissions, which were ambulatory 
Courts, following in the wake of the various French armies. They 
had the same constitution as the Revolutionary Tribunals, but there 
was no juy, and the judges were always supposed to be mili 
officers. No less than sixty are shown to have been establish 
and, as they constantly condemned the accused in large batches, 
their sittings were sometimes followed by downright massacres. 
Lastly, in default of more special provision, the ordinary criminal 
tribunals, to the number of eighty-seven, were invested with revo- 
lutionary powers. A “revolutionary” trial before them was 
conducted without a jury, and was not subject to appeal. 

_ But the worst atrocities of the Reign of Terror were unques- 
tionably committed without the formality of trial or condemnation. 
Their authors were invariably the Representatives of the People 
sent on mission into the crgastennts by the Convention. i 
Berriat St.-Prix has attempted to discover some definition or limi- 
tation of their powers, but has found none whatever, and believes the 
theory on which they acted to have been that they were invested 
with the full pete of the National Convention. Usually they 
associated with themselves a Committee com of the most 
Violent Jacobins of the place, and sent accused persuns before it, 
never , however, to request their condemnation. A secon 
ly was occasionally employed by them to serve as police 
and to effect arrests. The persons who discharged these duties 
under Carrier at Nantes were a regularly organized society, called 
after aya ig bound to reverence his memory by an extra- 


A considerable part of the first volume of the work before us is 
taken up with a most minute inquiry into the occurrences at 
Nantes during the mission of Carrier. The most horrible stories 
about them had been current from the very first, and a large body 
of tradition soon formed itself. Some of the events asserted to 
have happened were manifestly invented or exaggerated, and some 
of the many writers who have of late years endeavoured to 
extenuate the crimes of the Terrorists went the length of asserting 
that noyades, fusillades, and montages révolutionnaires were all alike 
fiction, M. St.-Prix has slightly diminished the catalogue of 
harders and cruelties as 2 ge in the popular accounts, and he 

8 proved that the belief in certain kinds of atrocity arose from a 

@; but the authentic details which he has established 

n, if anything, the general impression of horror. He has 

en great pains to ascertain what the noyades were, and how 
many of them were effected. It is somewhat surprising to learn 
the first noyade had ita origin in the compunction of one of 


the most infamous of the Jacobins of Nantes. The most promi- 
nent member of the Committee of Seven acting with Carrier was. 
Minée, once Bishop of Nantes, who had publicly abjured Chris- 
tianity and become a well-known apostle of atheism and preacher 
against sacerdotal imposture. Nine 
prison, when a panic arose among the Jacobins of Nantes on 
account of the near approach of the Vendean army. Carrier 
determined to have all the prisoners put to death without trial, 
and prevailed on a wet of the Revolutionary Committee to sign, 
without the knowledge of their comrades, an order to the 
mili commandant to have all the priests shot. The 
ex-Bishop Minée heard of the order, and succeeded in 
suading two of his colleagues, who, like himself, 

not signed it, to send a counter-order to the commandant, 
who was already hesitating to ony Carrier, foiled in his attempt 
to obtain the assistance of the Committee, had recourse to the 
“ Marat Society,” who hit upon the notion of putting the priests. 
into a barge and Imocking out a plank. The felicity of the plan 
made a great impression on Carrier, and he at once began to. 
organize a series of noyades. It is curious, however, that Carrier 
never distinctly avowed to the Convention what was the real 
character of these executions. The of his letters was. 
extremely ambiguous, and was evidently intended to admit of the 
construction that the drowning of these priests and aristocrats, 
though a piece of great fortune for the Republic, was nothing 
but an accident. M. St.-Prix carefully investigates the point. 
whether the leaders of the Revolution in Paris were cognizant of 
Carrier’s proceedings, and comes to the conclusion that the leading 
members of the Committees of the Convention had evidence before 
them of what was going on at Nantes. M. St.-Prix somewhat. 
diminishes the generally received number of the noyades. 
Tradition gives twenty-five in all, of which one is said to have 
exclusively comprised young women. Our author does not think 
there is evidence of more than seven, and he doubts whether any 
one of them was confined to females, But Carrier’s memory is 
hardly the better for these rectifications. M. St.-Prix shows di 
tinctly that women, with children in their arms, were compelled to. 
take them into the fatal barge, and he proves that the victims, who 
at first retained their clothes, were on the later occasions stripped. 
of them, simply that the members of the “ Marat Society” might 
appropriate them. Out of this infamous presen grew the legend. 
of the revolutionary marriage. It has asserted that Carrier 
was accustomed to strip a monk and a nun of their clothes, bind 
them together, and drown them in the Loire. The fact is that the 
victims, some of whom escaped in the earlier noyades, were. 
always tied 4 in pairs afterwards to prevent their struggling, 
and naked bodies, bound together, were doubtless found in the. 
river, though not probably of different sexes. M. St.-Prix has. 
also di of the story of Carrier’s Sinner geste, which is given 
by the author of the Gsrondins in a passage worthy of Suetonius. 
Lamartine describes the bloody Proconsul as feasting his flatterers 
and mistresses on the deck of a barge, while about a hundred 
men and women were bound together in the hold. At a given 
signal, a plank was withdrawn, and then the water, let into the 
hold, suffocated the victims, amid the plaudits of the revellers 
on deck. But Carrier never tried so dangerous an experiment. 
The drowning really occurred, and so did the dinner about the 
same time, but not in the same place. M. St.-Prix has actually 
found the filthy and crapulous songs which were sung on the 
occasion. 

M. Berriat St.-Prix thus sums up a number of the crimes of 
the Reign of Terror as established by the evidence before him. 
Acc persons were condemned, without trial, at sight. 
Hundreds of capital sentences were passed at the rate of one 
minute to the sentence. Old men, women, and children were 
executed, and many more labourers, arti and servants than 
nobles and priests. Children of seven, of five, even of four years 
of age, were tried for treason. Sons were executed instead of 
fathers, and fathers instead of sons. On one occasion a dog was 
sentenced to death, and on another a parrot was admitted as a 
witness. Many persons were executed without the judges even 
writing down the sentence. More than seven hundred men and 
women were shot whose names came under a single letter of the 
alphabet. Acquitted persons were compelled to assist at the 
execution of others who had been tried with them. The functions 
of executioner were so popular as to be us and several 
members of the Convention publicly dined with him. All these 
facts, and many others which we have no space to quote, have 
been established by the researches of a most careful and laborious 
writer. 

We conclude with three extracts from original documents 
examined by M. St.-Prix. The first is the oath taken by the 
members of the Marat Society :— 

Je jure que Marat, tant cal: tant avili le feuillantin, 

Je jure que ses principes furent, sont, et: seront toujours les miens. 

Je jure mort aux royalistes, aux fanatiques, aux muscadins, aux feuillans, 
aux modérés, de quelque masque qu’ils se revétissent. 

The second is from an official letter addressed by the Mayor and 
Municipal Council of Angers to the Mayor of Paris :— 

Notre Sainte Mére Guillotine travaille; elle a fait depuis trois jours la 
barbe & 11 prétres, une religieuse, un général, et un superbe lais de six 

ieds, dont la téte était de trop; elle est dans le sac aujourd’hui. On a 
Pusillé en trois jours environ bri et jeté leurs cadavres dans la 
Loire. Un ci-devant cordon-rouge d'ici n’a pas voulu étre honoré dela 
guillotine ; ilest mort hier en prison. 


priests were confined in ~ 
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The following is the last verse of au original composition sung 
in honour of the Mountain at the famous dinner of Carrier :— 

Quand Dien tit entendre sa voix 

A l'Hebreu rebelle et vol 

Quand IEternel dicta ses lois 

Qui devraient le rendre plus 

— prononcer de tels arréts 

ne s'est mis en cam 
Mais il a donné ses 
Du haut de la Montagne. (Bis.) 


JEBB’S CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS.* 


HERE is so much attractive metal in the Characters of Theo- 
phrastus that, had the manuscript tradition been less loose, 
the arrangement and ence of chapters more fixed, and the 
facilities for studying the work less unsatisfactory, we cannot 
doubt they would have won wider popularity. As it is, they 
form the model of a distinet phase of literature, in which, as Mr. 
Jebb points out in his Introduction, modern Europe has busied 
itself dargely and successfully. “Character-writing,” as we have 
it in the pages of Hall, Earle, and Overbury, and as the French 
have it in their La Bruyére and a host of lesser names, is all 
traceable to the pattern suggested by Aristotle’s pupil, successor, 
and executor, And the popularity which these later imitators 
have enjoyed ought to go some way in reflecting fame upon the 
work to which they owe their inspiration, and which, in pro- 
portion as it is made available for the purposes of average 
scholars and to those who take an interest in the curiosities of 
literature, will acquire value as a of a distinct kind of 
writing. Not much has been done in England hitherto to 
‘popularize these “ Characters” themselves. A translation in 
171 Budgell has nothi noteworthy about 
it, while the better-known quarto of ‘ cis Howell,” or Isaac 
Taylor, in 1824 (afterwards reprinted, we think, in the Family 
Classical Library), strikes us as having been inspired by a zeal 
to supply letter-press for a number of cleverish but over-done 
a oe sketches, engraved up and down the work, rather 
by any wish to make the Theophrastean delineations of 
character better a iated in this country. It is not to be 
doubted that, had he been so minded, that excellent scholar the late 
J. G. Sheppard could have given the world a translation of the 
Characters a3 good as was the learned psychological and critical 
edition of the original which he published in1852. There is such 
2 richness of parallels from ancient and modern literature inter- 
spersed amidst his notes, he is so ready to cap a feature of his 
author with a neat quotation from Persius or a close-fitting sc 
of Cowper, that we believe, if he had condescended to it, he woul 
have produced a translation at once lively and scholarlike. His 
fault, if he has one, is over-refinement and subtlety in arranging 
and tee, order of the chapters—the “ crux” of every one 
who handles Theophrastus, but a “crax” which is assuredly not 
to be avoided by diving deep in search of an i ‘y common 
root for certain groups of chapters. We have now to welcome 
a more practical, yet not a less able or far-sighted and scholarly, 
editor and translator in Mr. Jebb, who has found time amidst the 
claims of tuition and University functions, amidst his lucubrations 
on Sophocles, and doubtless other learned labours for which the 
classical world will sooner or later be the better, to bestow 
editorial care upon a work admirably calculated to repay his 
pains. Yet we are very far from assigning to the Characters 
of Theo a profundity to which they show no tokens 
of pretending, or from imagining for an instant that they 
form part of any lost treatise vepi 40ar, or are anything else 
than light and lively sketches of the every-day types of cha- 
racter author was th It is 
importance, if people are to enjoy or ese light-han 
sketches of character, that they should accept them for what they 
are—not oe oratorical, phil ical, or even satirical, 
delineations, but mimetic portraitures of representative types of 
character. Mr. Jebb’s more than ible theory is that they 
were drawn by the author for amusement of his friends 
and the indulgence of his own lively and quizzical vein; and 
that, after being handed about privately during his lifetime, they 
were formed into collections after his death under such circum- 
stances as would account for the absence of symmetry and the 
looseness of manuscript tradition, as well as for the doubtful order 
of the chapters, which is nt on the face of them. In our 
own reperusal of the book by aid of Mr. Jebb’s handy and enter- 
taining, as well as thoroughly critical and explanatory, edition, it 
has been borne in wpon us beyond a doubt that these “Characters,” 
though not pretending to be dramatic, might well have been the 
notes and memoranda from which a playwright should mould his 
several dramatis persone. The prominent features of the Coward, 
the Flatterer, the Loquacious the Boastful man, and almost 
all the nages depicted, et as if to serve as notes 
for _— delineation of character; and though we do not as- 
sume that Theophrastus wrote with any ulterior object, we are 
certain that the theory of an ultimate dramatic purpose would 
be quite as to 2. tint whieh supposes a 
series of sketches containing so broad and grotesque a caricature 
as that of the “ Cowardly man” to represent extracts from a 


* The Characters of Theophrastus. An English Translation from a 
revised Text, with Introduction and Notes, b C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the Univer- 
sity. London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1870. 


an imaginary 


lost work on moral science. To take this latter view, which is 
Petersen’s, is to lower Theophrastus by assuming him to have 
enforced his moral teaching by descending to buffoonery ang 
bathos ; whereas, if the Characters stand alone, they constitute 
a study for the observer of every-day human nature in its more 
grotesque surface aspects, and give the cue for many a happy 
shading and filling in of what is in itself a mere outline. 

Another debt which the readers of the Characters of Theophrastus 
owe to Mr. Jebb is his assistance in vindicating their auth ip. 
Some have maintained that they belong to an age far later than 
that of the writer whose name they bear; some that they areg 
mere literary patchwork ; and some, again, that they are compo. 
sitions put together by a writer in Imperial Rome to represent 
“ old Greek life ” as depicted in the Middle and New Comedy, 
We thank Mr. Jebb for maintaining that they bear the tokens of 
a sketch from life. They are this or nothing. And if, as must 
be admitted , the external evidence is undoubtedly slender, bei 
merely the authority of Diogenes Laertius early in the third cen. 
tury, such is not the case with the internal evidence. This is of g 
threefold character—first, the author's use of such classical Greek 
as we should expect, and as is in marked contrast with the 
elaborate and antithetical style of the later rhetorical schools; 
secondly, the representation “in these sketches of that frank 
homeliness which marked old Athenian life, and which faded there 
as elsewhere when men began to take their tone from the new 
capital of the world” ; and thirdly, the particular evidence, which 
consists in natural and bond fide allusions to Alexander the Great, 
to Antipater, Cassander, and Polysperchon, as persons with whom 
the writer of the Characters was contemporary. Fortunatel 
the evidence in each case is very ample and ready to the han 
In his note on ¢c. xiv., which is headed epi dypouiac, and deli- 
neates “ the Boor” or dypotcoc, Mr. Jebb remarks upon the fre- 
quency with which allusion is made in these sketches to the loans 
amongst neighbours of housekeeping utensils and farming imple- 
ments. In this instance, “if the boor has lent his plough, ora 
basket, or sickle, or bag, and remembers it as he lies awake, he 
will ask it back in the middle of the night.” Elsewhere the 

icture is of the “Penurious man” refusing to let his wife 

end salt, or a lamp-wick, or garlands, or cakes, because these 
trifles come to much in a year; or of the “ Shameless man ” goi 
and borrowing barley and bran, and insisting wpon its being deli- 
vered at the door (c. xv.) ; or of the “ Suspicious man ” (¢, xxiii.) 
demurring to lend his cups, if he can possibly find an excuse for 
not doing so. In all and each of these cases there is indirect 
evidence of the minute economies of the social life of homely 
Attica, and, as Mr. Jebb happily reminds us, of the pertinency and 
truth of the saying of Perieles concerning his towusmen, ¢:Aona= 
per’ edredeiac. 

A very good specimen of Theophrastean character-drawing is 
his “ Boastful man” or a@dafev, which stands sixth in 
Jebb’s order of sequence. The delineation is not so subtle or fine~ 
drawn as that of the same character by Aristotle, ZA. N. iv. 7, 
with whom the d\aZor is, in respect to truth, the embodiment of 
the fault on the side of excess which has its set-off in trony on 
the side of defect. Theophrastus does not seem to affect the 
minuter distinctions, and, as Mr. Jebb suggests, “ swaggerer” 
(perhaps we might suggest “ braggart ”) might convey the general 
notion more faithfully than “ boastful man.” Be this as it may, 
the character is one of the happiest in the whole catalogue, and 
illustrates very favourably the mimetic gift of its author. “The 
Boastful man’ we quote Mr. Jebb’s translation) “is one who 
will stand in the bazaar talking to foreigners of the great 
sums which he has at sea, He will discourse of the vastness 
of his money-lending business and the extent of his personal 
gains and losses, and while thus drawing the long bow will 
send his boy to the bank, where he keeps—tenpence!” A 
neater instance of rupd xpoodoriay than the finish of this sen- 
tence not Aristophanes himself could have achieved; and we 
are ~ to find that Mr. Jebb retains the Greek original of it, 
which his predecessor “ Howell” omits entirely, probably because 
it is only found in the Palatine MSS., and which Sheppard too 
rather suspects, though he is constrained to allow that it is not 
what some have called it, an “insulsum et puerile additamentam.” 
One might have wished to find a parallel to \r0piZev, which is 
the Greek for “drawing the long bow,” but the expressiveness 
and tellingness of the word ought to be its warranty. The words 
iv rq deiypart, “in the bazaar,” are Casaubon’s emendation of 
the vulg. iv ry deaZedypare (he. “ the isthmus joining the Peirweus 
to the mainland”), an expression not elsewhere found in ancient 
writers, and extremely likely, as Sheppard shows, to be a copyist’s 
miswriting of dcfypart, For deiypa, in the sense of bazaar, the 
last-named editor cites Xenophon’s Hellenics, v. 1, § 21, as well 
as a passage in the Zyuites of Aristophanes (907, Sc.) which 
those who cherish the comic drama of Greece will remember. In 
this same character of the Boastful man we see no choice about 
accepting the emendation of Auber, jer’ iorpa~ 
reboaro for the Eddvdpov of the MSS. Those who can swallow the 
latter word as the name of an unknown general of Alexander’s must 
get over the further difficulty of supposing that a braggart wi 
name unknown or less prominent leaders, when there were known 
and more prominent ones for him to claim acquaintance with. 
The subsequent reference to Antipater fixes the time of writing 
as the age of Alexander; and though the little touch about the 
braggart vaunting that he had declined the privilege offered him 


Antipater of expo timber duty free, lest he should be ch 


rtin 
with “ Macedoaising,” seems at first sight unseasonable—Athens 
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being now subject to Antipater—yet Mr. Jebb’s reference to 
Plutarch goes to show that there was in Athenian minds at this 
ce strong undercurrent of impatience of Macedonian 
rule. Another exquisite touch in this portrait of the Boastful 
man is where he states his outlay in presents to distressed citizens 
during the famine at more than five talents; and then, bidding 
strangers near him set b: Bip counters, and reckon, casts up his 
swm so as to show that the amount was just double—z,40o/. in 
fact instead of 1,200/. Of course this is done to show that “ his 
first estimate was the result of mock modesty.” Perhaps, how- 
ever, the concluding touches are those which a modern reader will 
realize most easily :— ; 

Also he will go up to the sellers of the best horses, and yey tones he 
desires to buy ; or, visiting the upholstery mart, he will ask to see draperies 
to the value of two talents, and quarrel with his slave for having come out 
without gold. When he is living in a hired house he will say (to any one 
who does not know better) that itis the family mansion ; but that he means 
to sell it, as he finds it too small for his entertainments. 

ere the words which Mr. Jebb translates “ to the u — 
cabinet-makers,” and a classical parallel is produced for the ex- 

ion, though there is seareely any need of it, in the cig rove 
ic, “to the bird-market,” of Demosthenes de Fails. Leg. P: 272. 

The next charaeter, according to Mr. Jebb, “the Man of Petty 
Ambition” (6 differs from the in priding 
himself on the trifles he whereas the other brags of the 
greater things which he possesses not. And this character sup- 

ies a field for discriminative editing, as may be seen in the sen- 
tence where we are told that “for himself he will buy nothing, 
but will make purchases on commission for foreign friends ” [Bevo 
& imorddpara, tig Butévrwr], where Ast was the first to dis- 
cern a lost word to denote the ial thing sent to Byzantium, as 
dogs to Cyzicus and honey to Rhodes. With much probability 
Mr. Jebb prefers Foss’s conjecture dApddac, which that eommen- 
tator himself afterwards somewhat varied, and read instead eic 


sdddog Me\eraiog as the inscription on a pet dog’s grave to Toup’s 
adic Meluraiog. To other notices of this breed of dogs from the 
Melita, S.E. of Black anaes and now called. Meleda, might 
have been added Babrius, Part H. liv. 1, and Part I. fab. exxv. 
qv. Asa rule, however, the erudition of the edition before us is 
worthy of all praise ; and in illustration of words and phrases, in 
weighing other critics’ emendations, and in supporting his own, 
which are eommendably rare and always helpful and ingenious, Mr. 
Jebb shows himself excellently q for the task he has com- 
pleted. In his “ Loquacious man,” c. xix., we miss any illustra- 
tion of the curious phrase iv torw yrOrra, which he 
translates “this tongue will run,” and which certainly calls for 
illustration. Sheppard meets the need by comparing Pers. Sat. i. 
Summa delumbe saliva 
Hoe natat in labris, et in udo est Manas et Attis. 
Inc. xviii. too, anent the Garrulous man, it will be found that 
there is an omission in translation of the words ai mj» @d\urray 
Aurusiuy though a note on “ after the Dionysia” 
in p. 235 makes it clear that this is an omission of the printers. 
But such slips are exceedingly rare, and are far outweighed by the 
almost. exhaustive pains bestowed on the thorough turning-out of 
the work. Even the superficial reader, who dips into notes and 
commentaries for the sake of the good sayings he ean find, will 
not lose his labour, as may be seen by the instance im the first 
chapter, where Mr. Jebb, @ propos of a flatterer’s “laughing ata 
d joke,” shows from Athenzeus how to justify such laughter. 
When Dionysius took his shadow Cheirisophus to task for echoing 
his laugh, the parasite replied, “ My confidence in you assures me 
— was amusing.” 
wo interesting, had we space for it, to accom Mr. 
Jebb into te ree of with his modern 
Imitators, | 2 imitators prinee, to our thinking, is 
Earle, who in his Afi phy has exactly caught the vein of 
his original, although his matter teems with originality and with 
contemporary observation. The characters of the “ Detraetor,” 
the “Suspicious man,” and the “Coward,” will afford points of 
comparison between ancient and modern character-drawers, and 
indeed the inquiry is one of great interest. But we have said 
enough to show that we are indebted to Mr. Jebb for a very handy 
and scholarly edition of a work which till now has been beset 
judgment have at within the com 
ere ngth placed grasp prehen- 


SWINBURNE’S ODE.* 
” (THERE was a little quiver fellow and ’a would manage you his 
piece thus ; and ’a would about and about, and come you in, 
and come you in; ‘rah, tah, tah’ would ’a say; ‘bounce’ would 
& say; and away again would ’a go, and again would ’a come; I 
. hever see such a fellow.” Without in any way intending to 
tful to Mr. Swinburne, we must admit that in his 


Ode on the Proclamati French Republic, September 
By Algernon Charles by F. S. Ellis, 1870, 


litical writings he irresistibly reminds us of Justice Shallow’s 
‘little quiver fellow.” He chooses for himself indeed a noble, 
scene than “ Arthur’s show at Mile-end ” He does not 
“come you in, come you in” till the Red flag is likely to be un- 
furled in some capital of Europe, but when he does, his actions 
and his words are much the same: ‘“‘ Rah, tah, tah’ would he 
say, ‘bounce’ would he say,” would, we venture to suggest, be 
& more appropriate motto to his Ode on the Proclamation of the 
French Republic than the line he gives us from Aischylus. As we 
have not the least doubt that Mr. Swinburne is engaged in writing 
an Ode in anticipation of the Proclamation of the Roman Republic, 
we oe that he is quite at liberty to appropriate to 
i f this motto if he _—— Mr. Swinburne is indeed 
such a “quiver fellow” he can com an ode almost 
as fast as the people of Paris can ish a republic. We 
have little doubt that the duration of the one will be almost 
as long as that of the other. Six days after the Republic was 
proclaimed this ode was published. It may perhaps be the case 
that both poet and publisher were anxious to os an awkward 
contingency, and were fearful lest the Republic should have col- 
lapsed before the ode had been printed. We shall not do Mr. 
Swinburne the injustice to suppose that he kept this ode by him 
ready for anything that might turn up, whether in France or Italy. 
We have no doubt that, as he has a complete command over w 
and as complete an indifference to sense, he can strike off some 
three hundred lines as easily as Hotspur killed you “some six or 
seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast,” We must do him the justice 
to admit that his nonsense is at all events melodious nonsense. 
We have often wished, however, that he could have been a second. 
Mendelssohn, and could have composed his songs without words. 
We should never, in that case, have been stopped in our enjoy- 
ment of his melody by awkward reflections about his meani 
We consider, indeed, that nature intended Mr. Swinburne m 
more for a musician than a poet. A man may take liberties 
with his fiddlestick that he cannot take with hi and so 
long as he pleases the ear, need not consider the understanding. 
As is, we can Mr. long 
without getting thoroughly wi im. perfect rhythm 
becomes do not find any relief in the 
worse than indecency of which he is too often guilty. As we 
read him we are remin of one of Boswell’s stories :—* A 
gentleman who introduced his brother to Dr. Johnson was earnest 
to recommend him to the Doctor’s notice, which he did by 
saying, ‘ When we have sat together some time, you'll find my 
brother very entertaining.’ ‘ Sir “a Johnson), I can wait.’ 
We read through one of Mr. Swinburne’s poems, and hope that 
they will in time grow entertaining and, we may add, intelligible, 
but, unlike Johnson, we do not find that we can wait. No doubt 
Mr. Swinburne has written not a little that is very beautiful. 
But even his finest poems have passages which .are conspicuous. 
by a remarkable absence of anything like sense. In reading his 

ms we think we can often notice that the particular form 

say takes is fixed rather by an apt rhyme then by anything 
else, 


hyme and reason with him are almost rocarnens, but if 


the choice lies between the two he prefers rhyme. Then, 
too, his mind seems so little capable of accuracy that he makes 
the most curious contradictions within the space of a very few 
lines. In the well-known chorus in the lanta there is a 
remarkable instance of this. We refer, of course, to the chorus 
that tells of the making of man, In the first line we are told that. 
it was “ before the beginning of years,” but in the sixteenth line 
we read, to our surprise, that one of the ingredients of which man 
was formed “was a measure of sliding sand from under the feet 
of the years.” Both lines are very pretty in themselves, and each 
contains an unexceptionable rhyme for tears. Nevertheless it 
would have been more satisfactory if these years had actually been 
in existence before the sand was taken from beneath their feet. In 
the ode before us Mr. Swinburne cannot always plead the justifi- 
cation of the rhyme for the nonsense which he has written. 
‘Days terrible with love 

-shod with flames thereof, 
is not only rent, but it is rant and a bad rhyme into the bargain. 
By the way, we wonder, if winburne Sw required to write 
& poem, and were at the same time forbidden to introduce red and 
flames, fire and blood, kisses and tears, whether he would succeed. 
We all know that the ordinary h is founded on the axiom that 
king rhymes with sing, and on the tes that word rhymes 
with Zord and love with move. We wonder which would fare the 
worse, if robbed of their favourite words, Mr. Swinburne or the 
hymn-writers. We doubt, in either case, whether there would be 
many complete stanzas left. We wish Mr. Swinburne could be 
tempted to follow in Gainsborough’s for once, aud show that 
he is capable, if not of a “ Blue ,’ at all events of a compo- 
there is are tired of ‘fi of fire,” 

re on blood- eni 

faces,” “bloodiest hour,” “bloody Poon We think that we ped 
read all this before, more than once too, and we must remonsirate 
with him on treating us as the “mad blind morrow” treats 
France, and whelming our head, as well as hers, “ with sanguine 
waves. 


And yet in the midst of this ce there are splendid 
lines, lines which no other poet living, except perhaps Mr. Browning, 
could have written. What simplicity and beauty and force of 
language there are in such a passage as this: — 

Better an end of all men’s races, 
Better the world’s whole work were done, 


a 
i 
q 
adhuddac. But, says Mr. Jebb, is 
mi, & commission given from abroad, and 
bac, “pickled olives,” a regular Athenian export, may very pro- } 
bably have slipped out of the text, when instead of before, iam : 
eré\uara got written, as it did by copyists, after ic Bulavrioy, i 
In the same character he and She concur in preferring i 
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And life wiped out of all our traces, 
And there were left to time not one, 

Than such as these that fill thy graves 

Should sow in slaves the seed of slaves. 


The beauty of this passage is, however, sadly marred by the two 
repulsive lines that precede it — ? 


What though thy thousands at thy knees 
Lie thick as grave-worms feed on these. 


We cannot as we read but exclaim with Hamlet, “ How abhorred 
my imagination is! my gorge rises at it.” The dead too, Mr. 
Swinburne should remember, have their claims to decent t, 
and though, as we read in the newspapers, the great floods have 
washed open their graves at Metz, that is no reason why Mr. 
Swinburne shall do the same with his torrent of words. Here 
again is a fine passage :— : 
Hope, with fresh heavens to track, 
Looks for a breath’s space back, 
Where the divine past years reach hands to this their brother ; 
And souls of men whose death 
Was light to her and breath 
Send word of love yet living to the living mother. 


It is a pity that Mr. Swinburne should have ushered in such 
lines with the following doggerel, which is about worthy of the 
gravestone poet among the Fenians :— 


Day to day, man to man 
Plights love republican. 


He had a few pages before given us:— 


Ls of the light of man, 

republican, 

and we were not so well pleased with the jingle as to wish to 
have it repeated. 


Though there are not a few other besides the two we 
have quoted above where Mr. Swinburne p sates that he can write 
with great beauty and great vigour, we cannot but look upon the 
whole composition as a flood of “ effluent” words (to i ote his 
own language), “effused and shed” on the public. If Mr. Swin- 
burne has been at the seat of war—filling, for instance, the part of 
Special Correspondent to the Telegraph during Mr. Sala’s unfor- 
tunate arrest—we can excuse him a great deal. Many a man’s 
brain has been turned with less excitement before now. We 
should be glad to find that he has some such excuse as this for the 
‘following lines :— 
All the lights of the sweet heaven that sing together, 
All ho cae of the earth that hom man free, 
Rays and lightnings of the fierce or tender weather, 
Heights and lowlands, wastes and headlands of the sea, 
Dawns and sunsets, hours that hold the world in tether, 
Be our witnesses and seals of things to be. 
Lo, the mother, the Republic universal, 
Hands that hold time fast, hands feeding men with might, 
Lips that sing the song of the earth, that make rehearsal 
Of all seasons and the sway of day with night ; 
Eyes that see as from a mountain the dispe 
The huge ruin of things evil, and the flight ; 
Large exulting limbs and bosom godlike moulded 
Where the man-child and womb wherein he lay ; 
Very life that could it die would leave the soul dead, 
Faee whereat all fears and forces flee away, 
that moves the world as winds a flower-bell folded, 
Feet that, trampling the gross darkness, beat out day. 


In the first place, we cannot but think that Mr. Swinburne, though 
doubtlessly quite eke gas borrows one, if not two, of his 
rhymes from Mr. see aps he first and fifth lines remind us 
somewhat too strongly of the beginning of “The Grammarian’s 
Funeral,” where “singing together” ends the second line and “each 
in its tether” the fourth. If Mr. Swinburne had contented himself 
with merely borrowing from Mr. Browning, we should not have 
raised much objection. His meaning would have been no doubt 
rather obscure, but with patient study might have been found 
out. The more, however, we study the lines we have 
quo the less can we guess what they mean. Is the 
time is held fast by the hands of the universal Republic, the 
same as the hours that hold the world in tether? If so, we 
can only suppose that it is a somewhat involved way of saying 
that the universal Republic holds the world in tether; for if the 
“Republic’s hands hold the hours fast, and the hours hold the 
world, it would seem to follow that the Republic holds the world. 
But, then, why should these hours that are held fast be so 
solemnly invoked to be witnesses and seals that they are held 
fast? And what about the hands feeding men with might? 
It would seem to be the case that the Republic universal caught 
the hours holding the world or men in tether, and nat 
coming to the rescue arrested the hours with one hand and with 
the other fed the poor exhausted world.;, Justice Shallow’s “ little 
uiver fellow” could not beat this, and we would back up Mr. 
winburne to say “ bounce” against him or any one else in the 
world. . Happily for France, English words cannot flood her quite 
30 easily as Prussian soldiers. Otherwise, in the straits to which 
the French are reduced, we should expect to see Mr. Swinburne’s 
ode received with the same cries that interrupted the eloquence 
of ee in 1789:—“ Du pain; pas tant de longs 


LE BLANT’S CHRISTIAN EPIGRAPHY.* 


pas book contains a deal of curious information on an 
interesting subject ; but it does not strike us as very well 
put together. Perhaps it is because M. Le Blant is constant} 
referring to an earlier work to which the present one stands in th 
relation implied in the words “un apercu méthodique des don. 
nées que renferme mon recueil.” But, when we take in hand a 
book which calls itself a Manual, we expect it to be so far inde. 
pendent as to be intelligible as far as it goes without referring to 
any other book. It may fairly leave us to turn to other books to 
confirm its statements, but it should at least tell us plainly what 
its statements are. But this is hardly the case when the sub. 
stance of an inscription is given and commented on without iving 
us the text of the inscription itself. For it is plain that, while in 
many things a translation or summary may often do, in the case 
of an inscription nothing serves except the actual text. Nor cay 
we exactly follow the arrangement traced out by M. Le Blant, and 
it is only by inference that we can make out at what point he 
means his researches to stop, namely about the end of the sixth 
century. Nevertheless, as he gives us a great many facts, and 
among them a many actual inscriptions, and as his book 
is furnished with a full index, a good deal may be learned from 
> even by those who have not the much-quoted “ Recueil” at 


and. 

The subject of M. Le Blant’s book throws light, like so many 
other things, on that wide contrast between the early history of 
Gaul and the early history of Britain the full understanding of 
which is so absolutely needful for those who would take in the 
great facts who we are and whence we came. Speaking rough: 
we have no early Christian inscriptions in Britain. We say speaki 
roughly, because controversies may be raised whether this or that 
inscription is Christian, or whether this or that date is entitled to 
be called early. But every one knows that early Christian in- 
scriptions, in the sense in which the words would commonly be 
understood, form no important part of the antiquities of Britain; 
that if such things exist at all, they are at least the fewest and 
furthest between of all kinds of antiquities. In Gaul, on the other 
hand, there are many. But this is not at all. Wherever the 
historical circumstances of Gaul approach to those of Britain, the 
archeological results approach also. Early Christian inscriptions 
are thickest in the South, where Christianity soonest took root, 
and which never underwent anything like a later heathen con- 
quest. In those North-eastern parts of Gaul where Christiani 
was slow in making its way, and which were ravaged by Teutonic 
incursions while the Teutonic nations were still heathen, early 
Christian inscriptions are much rarer. In these latter regions the 
circumstances le to those of Britain, and the results 
, aor also. But, speaking generally, the absence of early 
Christian inscriptions in Britain points to a land where there is no 
continuity between the existing Christianity and that of the 
earliest times—a land where Christianity probably took but com- 
paratively feeble root in early times, and from the greater Pay of 
which it was utterly swept away by heathen conquerors. their 
abundance in Gaul points to a land where the continuity of the 
Church has never been broken, where its early forms or practices 
its inscriptions among them, may have been gradually neglected 
or aes by others, but where there never was any time when 
the whole fabric was utterly swept away. 

M. Le Blant goes through the whole subject, though not in a 
very systematic way, from the earliest times, and traces the 
changes which took place in sepulchral formulz as Christianity 
gradually made its way to supremacy, and as it was itself modified 
by the consequences of its own success. We will pick out a few 
things here and there which have a bearing on general history 
and philology. Thus M. Le Blant’s sixth and seventh chapters 
have a deep interest as a comment on the varying relations which 
existed in the fifth and sixth centuries between the Empire and 
the different Teutonic settlers in Gaul. Thus the B dians, the 
settlers nearest to Italy, retained the closest connexion with the 
Empire and made the smallest change in the condition of the Roman 
inhabitants of the conquered territory. They still, in form at least, 
acknowledged the Roman sovereignty, even after the conquest of 
their own country by the Franks. The traces of this state of things 
are shown in the extensive Roman remains of the cities of Provence 
and the other Burgundian lands. We see them also in some 
ag cy of the sepulchral inscriptions of the old Burgundy. 

he habit of dating by consulships had taken such root that it 
survived the consulship itself, and even in the seventh cent 
men dated by “ postconsulates,” that is by the years which 

since the consulship of such a person. And here we come 
across local differences which seem Tikely, if carefully followed 
out, to throw light on some points in the obscure political geo- 
graphy of those times. Let M. Le Blant here speak for himself, 
though what he says would speak with much greater clearness if 
we had the aes themselves before us, and not merely refer- 
ences to them in his own and other books :— 

Une autre anomalie, plus remarquable encore, se produit dans les dates 
sur -~*~oiaen point du sol, et pour un temps oi son histoire est complétement 
muette, 

Lorsque le consulat a disparu, la Bourgogne, je viens de le dire, est le 
dernier pays ou survive la mémoire de cette grande institution; les longues 
supputations par les postconsulats, poussées chez elle plus loin que dans toute 
autre contrée, s’expriment de deux facons diverses: & Lyon, on compte, 


* Manuel d’Epigraphie chrétienne d’aprés les Marbres de la Gaule, 
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those parts of Gaul, on the other hand, which were occupied, 
the Goths, and still more in those which were occupied by the 
Franks, the reckoning by Consuls dies out very early, and instead 
of the date of the Roman magistrate we get that of the Teutonic 
King. In Aquitaine, under the younger Alaric, who reigned from 
484 to 507, the dates follow the years of his reign. Such is the 
rule under the other West-Gothic Kings also. But an inscription 
of the reign of Amalaric has been lately found at Narbonne in 
which the year 527 is marked by the name of the Western Consul 
Mavortius. For this anomaly there must be some reason; M. Le 
Blant searches into the matter, and explains it by the paramount 
influence exercised over the West-Gothic Kingdom by the t 
Theodoric, the maternal grandfather of Amalaric. e need not 
say how, under the rule of Theodoric in Italy, Roman fashions and 
formule went on uninterruptedly. It is therefore nothing wonderful 
if they should appear again under his influence even in countries 
where they had ceased. And it is still more remarkable that this 
state of things should outlast the life of 'Theodoric, for the in- 
scription bears date 527, while Theodoric died in 526. But 
Amalaric’s first act after his dfather’s death was to renew his 
connexion with Italy under Athalaric, or rather under his mother 
Amalasontha. But this quasi-revival of Roman influence lasted 
only under the grandson of Theodoric. M. Le Blant adds:— 

Avec Amalaric devait disparaitre une marque tout éphémére de la 

puissance romaine. Son successeur Theudis, dont se défiait avec tant de 
raison Théodoric, date de nouveau du nom royal les monuments de la 
Wisigothie. En 541, un marbre de Narbonne, marqué de la dixiéme année 
de son régne, renoue la chaine interrompue de la chronolegie locale, et 
montre ainsi ce que Rome a perdu d’influence et de prestige sous les faibles 
successeurs du grand Théodoric. 
But though the names of Kings, and not those of Consuls, appear 
in the Aquitanian inscriptions under the West-Gothic dynasty, 
the Roman mode of reckoning was still not wholly left off. M. 
Le Blant ree ints out how the two went on side by side 
in writings of different kinds, The inscriptions and the laws of 
the younger Alaric, both in Gaul and Spain, bear the date of the 
years of his reign. But the acts of ecclesiastical Councils are 
dated by the Consul of the year :— 

Devant ce double systéme, il nous faut donc faire deux dans les 
documents qui nous occupent ; distinguer les monuments civils, tels que les 
— les lois, des actes religieux que les évéques ont sans doute voulu 

H selon la forme suivie & Rome et dont les lettres pontificales leur 
fournissaient le type. 
This is strikingly like what Mr. Burton tells us about notaries of 
the Holy Roman practising in Scotland, and, 
long after the establishment of Presbytery, describing their spheres 
of action by the limits of the ancient episcopal dioceses. 

These are examples of the way in which. by an exercise of real 
acuteness, the most incidental facts and notices may be made to 
qisy their part in throwing light on the general course of history. 

d this is no less the case with the history of language than with 
the history of political boundaries and political institutions, The 
inscriptions collected by M. Le Blant w no small light on the 
process by which the vulgar Latin of the Gaulish province 
changed into the two Romance languages of the country, the 
Provencal and the French. Indeed, for several centuries, in- 
scriptions are nearly the only source from which we can glean 
anything upon the subject. We need not say that writers of all 

as a rule, wrote the best Latin they could muster, and it is 
only to the ignorance of stone-cutters, both in these and earlier 
times, that we owe the preservation of so many precious vulgar 
and local forms, Literary monuments alone would preserve for us 


next to rere earlier than the days when Count Nithard, the 
father of philologers, preserved to us the original texts of the oath 
of Strasburg. A few local formularies, like those of An 


might help us a little in the way of tracing the changes which 
was undergoing, but the inscriptions tell us a greal deal 
more. We need hardly remind our readers how many of the 
marks which distinguish Romance from classical Latin can be traced 
up to the popular speech even of classical times. In the Gaulish 
inscriptions of the fifth and sixth centuries the process goes on. 
In the words of M. Le Blant, “Le francais peut se pressentir.” We 
of course protest against the application of the word “ francais ” 
to the monuments of Aquitaine and Burgundy, but at all events 
mance of one kind or another is coming in fast enough. The 
we shows itself alike in forms and in idioms :— 
trouble oe sanette la confusion des cas fait apparaitre, & cette 
la préposition, V'article de notre langue sans Aw lieu de pst 
templi, on dit d@j& MINESTER DE TEMPVLO ; pour membra duorum fratrum, 
un marbre porte MEMBRA AD DVOS FRATRES, forme qui subsiste dans notre 
— vulgaire, pour indiquer le rapport de possession. 

Te curious still is it to see such forms as ispiritus, istetit iscripsit 
showing the beginning of that change by which an initial vowel, 
on, 1t would seem, to make the harsh sound of the double con- 

nant more easy to utter, has in the end turned out one of the 
oe of which it originally ap as the humble support. 

e pone by which seriptum, through iscriptum and various 
other rms, has at last dwindled down into écrit is very much as if 


in which popular expressions proscribed in literary use are found 
in the inscriptions and survive in the modern us & 
consecrated virgin is described in the inscriptions, first as puella 
Dei, and afterwards as religiosa, which last word survives in the 
familiar word religieuse, while the polite and literary description 
was all along monialis or sanctimonialis. The book contains many 
other notices illustrating the unbroken continuity of Gaulish his- 
tory from the Roman conquest till egy bg thereby illustrating zat 


every step the great contrast between the history of Gaul and 


AMONG STRANGERS.* 


— pleasant little novel is one of a class which it is rather 
difficult to criticize in a satisfactory manner. We may say, 
indeed, according to a formula which is i > 
that it is not a sensation novel. There are, however, obvious 
objections to that negative mode of panegyric; for, as it would 
not be any great compliment to a rg to say that he had 
tolerably coarse and glaring, so it should scarcel v 
tifying to a novelist fo be assured that the interest of his os 
her story does not a upon strained characters, improbable 
incidents, and a reckless use of bigamy, murder, and suicide. 
Besides which, the compliment, such as it is, is i 
rather suspicious in our eyes, So many novels which can claim 
no other merit claim this, and make a virtue oftheir dulness, 
that we look twice at so doubtful a mode of commendation. 
Novel-writing is now a very common amusement amongst young: 
ladies; and they appear for the most part to adopt one of two 
courses, Either they boldly dash into subjects which they don’t 
understand, and indulge in criminal trials and the adventures of 
fast and muscular young men—which, it must be confessed, is 
very bad plan—or they adopt the flattest domestic style, and 
insist upon our taking an unnatural interest in the suckling of 
fools and the chronicles of small beer. It is to say which 
kind of literature is the most moral ; but we rather be ex- 
cused from deciding which is the least amusing. When, there- 
fore, we say that Among Strangers belongs to the quieter and less 
pretentious variety of novel, that it deals with domestic life and 
never ventures beyond the natural limits of feminine knowledge, 
we have said very little. It shares that merit, if it is to be con- 
sidered a merit, with a great deal of the most insipid literature 
to be found anywhere outside of religious tracts. We must 
therefore add that it more distinct claims upon our good 
will, which, however, are not altogether easy to define. We will, 
however, endeavour to give some better reasons for reading it than 
the palpable ones that it is lively, non-sensational, and contained in 
one volume of moderate length. And we will begin by shortly 
describing the story. 

The novel is told in the autobiographical fashion. The heroine 
lives with her uncle, a clergyman in Wales, who, unlike many of 
his brethren, is also the fortunate of a very comfortable 
fortune. He is a Scotchman of old family, and has the full share 
of national pride in his ancestors; but has sold his property for 
some unexplained reason, and, after taking orders, has set himself 
to preach scholarlike and admirable sermons, which are considered 
by his congregation. as decidedly inferior to the more highly spiced 
oratory of Mr. Griffith Griffiths, his Dissenting rival. In fact, he 
is rather too stately and reserved a gentleman to attract very much 
sympathy from his family or roe and his fair. ter isa 

deal like him. Consequently the lively niece is a little bored, 
and is very fairly pen ae for the kind of adventures which 
generally lead to a novel. To the family thus constituted, there 
enter three young men, all of them attractive after their way. 
There is the hearty straightforward son of a neighbouring squire, 
who proceeds to fall in love with the niece with creditable prompt- 
ness. There is the village schoolmaster, a young man who is 
obviously above his position and specially distinguished by a 
genius for music. He, too, though more y.and from an 
age hopeless distance, in love with the niece after his 
fashion. Finally, there is a very handsome and very rich young 
man, heir to the purchaser of the cl ’s Scotch estate, who 
not only falls in love with the same niece, but takes the lead of his 
rivals in the expression of his passion. Which of the three should 
@ young wy digest It is certainly not surprising that she 
chooses the last, and is rather provoked when he confines himself 
to giving very broad hints instead of explicitly avowing himself. 
Suddenly he jilts the niece in the most h fashion, and is 

ted by her beautiful but comparatively stolid cousin. His 
conduct is easily explained when it appears that the, gentleman 
a whom his fortune depends has more or less dictated his 
choice, The jilted young lady behaves well. She submits 
to her fate; she does not even quarrel with her stolid and suc- 
cessful rival; and, according to immortal precedent, she has a 
fever which nearly kills her, and quite destroys her foolish passion. 
She has, however, to speak in the vulgar tongue, still two strings 
to her bow. The schooimaster and the young squire, both of them 
very fine young fellows, are each wooing her after their fashion. 
She turns up her nose at the squire, who is too much of the fish- 
ing and shooting variety of mankind, and we feel grateful to her 
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for the sin 
fications as a m On the other hand, the schoolmaster is too 
‘far below her in a social point of view. Presently, however, 
it becomes evident that the schoolmaster has some mysterious 
connexion with her rich clerical uncle. The uncle takes him up 
‘with unusual condescension; he insists upon sending him to 
Oxford ; he protests against his making a fortune by his beautiful 
voice; and, in short, he is evidently determined to make a gentle- 
man of him in every The schoolmaster takes to his new 
ition so kindly, and turns out to be such a polished and ad- 
amirable young man, that the lady cannot deny him a very con- 
siderable share of her affections. At length the old clergyman 
dies of a convenient heart-disease, and leaves papers behind him 
which unravel the mystery. We regret to say that this accom- 
sence scholar and gentleman had been a trifle wild in his younger 
-days, and that the schoolmaster was in fact his son by a marriage 
which had been kept a profound secret on account of the low rank 
of the wife. The old gentleman makes some reparation for his 
leaving half his property to his 
hitherto wledged son, and ay mrtg e means of 
establishing the fact of his legitimate birth. All obstacles are, 
therefore, removed, and the niece may marry the schoolmaster, 
who now turns out to be a gentleman of unimpeachable descent 
-and possessed of thirty thousand ds and an admirable voice. 

t, then, does the lady do? We are glad to say that she 
refuses the young man in spite of his attractions, and proceeds, 
in spite of her former ions of opinion and the natural 
propriety of things, to ave that she will consider him 
as a brother, and to marry the y squire who had 
seemed all along to be pretty much out of the running. We 
‘say that we are glad that she acts,in this perverse method, 
‘because it is pleasant to find a heroine act in defiance of the 
ordinary rules which govern the conduct of young ladies in 
novels, and behave in that unreasonable spirit which is more fre- 

uently exemplified in real life. Indeed, we are inclined to think 
t the principal merit of the novel consists in the character of 
this loveable but ill-regulated young woman. She has a certain 
freshness and vivacity which is gratifying after the ordinary 
jogtrot of conventional heroines. Yo ladies in novels are 
sometimes allowed a few eccentricities in the course of the story, 
but they seldom have strength of mind enough to go and de- 
liberately marry a on the last page, and to live 
baer a 4 ever afterw: in spite of this indecorum. Miss 
Edwardes, however, for that is her name, is only acting in cha- 
racter. She is one of those impulsive young persons who are 
always getting into mischief in various ways, and are apt to be 
very charming in spite, or im consequence, of it. She has a fine 
turn for saying awkward things at the wrong moment. She 
manages to the feelings of the e she loves best, when 
she is trying to be agreeable to them. She is unreasonable in her 
affections ; she persuades herself that she is fond of her beautiful 
rival, who is a mere lump of icy propriety; she chooses the 
worst of her three lovers for her most passionate affection ; and 
when she is cured of that weakness by his i with 
somebody else, she takes the worst of the two remaining lovers. 
She makes the most i remarks to an old gentleman about 
the disposal of his property, without the least justification for so 
doing, and he makes her:an offer in a Even her taste 
in is, in our opinion at totally wrong, and yet we 
like the frankness with which. she a lovely Welsh valley 
for no particular reason except that she has got to live in it. In 
io are always acting imprudent it yet manage some- 
en ani certainly 
succeed in making themselves generally attractive. We are not 
surprised by everybody falling in love with her in the course of 
the story, though, when we come to think of it in cold blood, it 
certainly seems rather odd that she should receive an offer in the 
-course of the volume from ——— person not disqualified by 
consanguinity, and that of the chief characters, with the exception 
-of her uncle, one should leave off as her husband and the other 
three as her iring and devoted admirers. It is a further 
merit of the book that no deliberate analysis is given of the 
-heroine’s peculiarities, but that we become acquainted with her 
very naturally and gradually from her own revelations, and learn 
to hize with her, whilst from a high moral point of view 
‘we feel that it would be rather our duty to find fault with her. 

It would be easy enough to indulge in some less favourable 
criticism ; we might remark, for example, what may be — 
well taken for granted, that the men are no means s 
diving and moving as the ladies; and that the vir- 
4uous schoolmaster, the rich young man, and the hearty squire 
are more or less la We are, however, fully content to 
demands would be high indeed if we complained when that was 
the case. We may add that there are a good many lively touches 
devoted to the subordinate performers in the little story, and that 
Miss Maine writes in an agreeable and unaffected style which 
encourages us to look forward with pleasure to any future efforts 
in the same direction. Welsh character and scenery, we ma 
observe in conclusion, have scarcely received the attention whi 
they deserve from novelists, and, tired as we are of Scotch and 
Irish brogues, it is a’relief to come across a dialect which has not 
been quite so completely worked to death. 
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_ THE HOUSE OF BRIENNE* 


EADERS fresh from their Smith or their i 

too often laughed at Shakspeare’s 
into a Duke of Athens to care perhaps to be reminded that in 
the sixteenth century the notion of a Duke of Athens was by no 
means so strange a one as it sounds now. Shakspeare could cer- 
tainly have pointed to a Duke of Athens who fell fighting at 
Poitiers, and his acquaintance with Italian history had no doubt 
introduced him to a potentate of the same name who for a time 
was master of Florence. To readers of Gibbon or of Mr. Finlay the 
dukedom is by this time familiar enough, but we are none the lesg 
indebted to Count Fernand de Sassenay for the pleasant little 
monograph in which he has told us the story of the Pench family 
which thus brought the name of the city of Cecrops to the banks 
of the Arno and the Seine. Through the thirteenth and foun. 
teenth centuries the name of the lords of Brienne meets us at 
every page of the annals of France or Italy or the East. At 
time when Christendom was breaking up into settled nationalities, 
when the uniting forces of the Church or the Empire were grow. 
ing weaker and weaker, when the impulse which flung the We 
yw the East had all but disappeared, the Briennes p 

most alone the tradition of the earlier age of movement, of ad. 
venture, of individual heroism. Like the Normans of the eleventh 
century, they crossed the Alps with a few horsemen at their back 
to claim the thrones of Apulia or Constantinople. Like the Or 
saders of the twelfth, their lands lay alike along the Seine or 
the Jordan; their home was as much in the East as in the West, 
They were citizens of the world. But it is a marked point in 
their character that, wherever they wander, they remain French. 
men. The two centuries of their glory were centuries during 
which, though exposed at home to the greatest calamities, France 
exercised a dominant influence upon the nations around. The 
Empire was broken to pieces; Italy was a cluster of i 
States; England was too distant to exercise much influence, 
From the time of St. Louis to the reawakening of the Empire 
under Charles V., France was the master spirit of Europe. ‘The 
later feudalism, with its false chivalry, its oppression, its utter 
hollowness, was the stamp which she set upon the world around 
her. Her influence penetrated into Italy through the House of 
Anjou; the robber knights of the Rhine framed themselves on 
the model of her noblesse ; her English conquerors forsook their 
English tongue for her own. The Briennes expressed this dif- 
fusive influence of France in a remarkable way. Amidst all their 
varied adventures and fortunes they remain Frenchmen. The 
first of these adventurers starts on his Apulian expedition under 
the patronage of Philip Augustus, The last returns to coerce 
the citizens of Florence by the threats of Philip of Valois, 
Lords of Lecce, Kings, Emperors, Dukes as they might be, they 
are above all barons of Champagne. The wealth they drew from 
their French domains furnished the means for their daring enter- 
prises. French adventurers flock everywhere to their standard, 
‘Their character retains its French impress; the daring of their 
conceptions, the brilliancy, the dash, the rapidity of their success, 
their real frivolity of aim, their hardmess and selfishness of pur 
pose, their unscrupulousness, the sudden collapse of project after 
project, the barren issue of centuries of restless activity, all render 
them perhaps the most conspicuous types of France in its later 
feudalism. It is difficult to imagine a race of men such as these, 
aiming for two hundred years at the greatest prizes of the world, 
and often touching if not securing them, without once disclosing 
the gleam of a noble purpose, or rising above the level of merely 
selfish ambition. 

The family of Brienne owed its rise to the stormy childhood of 
Frederic II. The Popes had just experienced the terrible danger 
of being crushed by the union of the Imperial Crown with that of 
Naples in the person of Henry VI. The policy of Innocent IIL, 
and his successors was steadily directed to one end, that of pro- 
viding against the recurrence of a similar danger from his son. 
But during the minority of Frederic I1., Innocent had to meet 8 
more immediate peril in the hostility of the German I 
whom Henry’s marriage with Constance had settled in the disor 
ganized kingdom. To accomplish the double end of provi 
these ruffians with a master devoted to the Holy See and also 
freeing the Papacy from the future danger which was embodied 
in Frederick himself, Innocent summoned Walter de Brienne 
from his barony in Chamtpagne, and wedded him to the richest 
heiress in the Ne eapolitan realm. It is true that the wife whom 
the Pope gave to the French adventurer was also heiress of the 
claims of a bastard line of the House of Sicily, which in the 
son of Tancred of Lecce had contested the crown with Henry V1; 
but we cannot assent to the justice of M. de Sassenay’s assertion 
that, in concluding this marriage, Innocent designed any attack 
on the Sicilian throne, or any betrayal of the greater interests of 
his royal ward. That he intended to restore the fief of Tarentum 
and Lecce in favour of his French supporter we know from his 
investiture of Walter de Brienne, but the oath which he imposed 
upon him to abstain from any attempt on the Crown coincides 
fairly enough with his avowed policy of raising up a Papal party 
in Naples, who might hold their own against the German baron- 

Innocent’s real crime lay in calling in another foreign 
lr to add to the woes of Italy; but it was against other 
foreigners that he called the French soldiery, and not, like his 
successors in our own day, against Italy itself. As it turned out, 


* Les Brienne de Lecce etd’ Athénes. Patle comte Fernand de Sassenay. 
Paris: Hachette & Co. 1869. 7 
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howev ming of Walter de Brienne was the beginning of 
easturias of ‘French interference in Italy. He was the predecessor 
of Charles of Anjou, of Charles VIIL, of the endless inroads after 
i that closed only in the tic us ons of the First 


i nt of a Pope in Savona avenged on 
Napoleon, “the calling. in of Walter do Brienno; but it is 
odd to remember that we are witnessing only to-day in the 
withdrawal of the French from Rome, and its annexation 
to Italy, the last results of a measure as far distant as the 

of Philip Augustus. 
oat the adventures of Walter himself. 


pel 

a on the Vulturno which laid Naples at his feet. 
Walter's supremacy was 
the German by 

ot ooo atzenger attractions of a crusade in the East, prevented him 
in spite of Papal pressure from undertak 
id, i fact, as his success had been, it was to be surpassed by 


into confusion, and the Count ended his life in the prisons 
of his enemy. 
With the death of Walter the of his house shifts abruptl 


from Apulia to the East. While Walter himself had been selecte 
by Innocent as the fittest s of the Papacy, his brother John 
had been pointed out by Augustus as one man capable 
ving the last fragments of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
of saving a 
At the rme age of sixty John espoused the young heiress of this 
crown, of Mon’ t, at the head of the fifth crusade 
strove fruitlessly to roll back the tide of Molsem success in 
the marshes the Nile A s incident again com- 
i the 2 with those the 
stauffen. The poli opes required the marriage 
John’s with eric II,; but the mar- 
riage was no sooner concluded than the Emperor demanded the 
cession af the royal title, which John had hitherto retained in 
right of his wife andchild, The old warrior was forced to comply, 
and, flying to the Papal Court, waited for his revenge in the strife 
whieh he saw to be inevitable between Frederic and the ig va 
The strife came, and John placed himself at the head of the Papal 
troops; but the advantages which he gained during the Emperor’s 
absence in the East were at once lost on his return. Fortune 
had however reserved a second crown for his extreme old age, and 
John died Emperor at Constantinople. The name of the Briennes 
now stood foremost among the warriors of the East. Walter, the 
heir of the conqueror of Apulia, stood at the head of the barons of 
Palestine, and perished a career of glory in the dungeons of 
Egypt last survivor of his sons joined the army of Charles 
of Anjou in time to share the victory of Tagliacozzo, and to witness 
the fall of the great Hohenstaufien house, with which his own 
had combatted so long. He fell amid the calamities of the war 
of the Sicilian Vespers, but fortune had another Eastern prize to 
in the way of his son. The death of a cousin bequeathed to 
Walter de Brienne the Duchy of Athens, M. de Sassenay has 
followed Mr, Finlay very y in his description of the state of 
Athens in the Middle Ages :— 
C’était un bel et enviable héri ce duché s'était taillé un 
sitcle auparavant, dans les i un simple gentil- 
homme franc-comtois, Othon de la Roche, = son administration et sous 
celle de ses successeurs Guy, Jean, Guillaume et Guy II, le petit Etat était 
parvenu & un haut degré de splendeur et de prospérité. Il comprenait au 
nord de l'isthme, l’Attique, la Béotie, la Phocide et la Locride ; au sud, une 
grande partie de PArgohde. Peu de princes en Europe, hormis ceux qui 
ortaient des couronnes royales, étaient aussi puissants que les maitres 
Serge et leur cour, ou Ton parlait le frangais aussi purement qu’ 
aris, passait, au commencement du xiv® siécle, pour l'une des plus bril- 
lantes et des plus fastueuses de l'époque. C'est que la Gréce était loin d’étre 
tombée aussi bas qu’elle ’est aujourd’hui. Sans étre aussi florissante qu'elle 
Yavait été avant la conquéte romaine, elle comptait évidemment parmi les 
contrées les plus civilisées et les plus industrieuses du moyen age. Athénes 
était encore une grande ville riche et populeuse, le pays était parsemé de 
nombreux villages, et les campagnes, soigneusement cultivées et sillonnées 
—— canaux d’irrigation, staient couvertes de vignobles, d’orangers, de 
ee de figuiers et d’oliviers, La valonia, le coton, la soie et les cuirs 
febowne alimentaient les fabriques indi anes ou trouvaient au dehors des 
Conor assurés; le commerce du d était considérable; enfin les 
S ce et accordaient une igente protecti 
assuraient des revenus que bien des rois leur eussent vite mY 
Here et as in Italy or Palestine, ruin rapidly followed a strange 
man ‘o defend himself from the feudatories of the Greek 
pire Walter de Brienne called to his aid the largest of the 
| the of the Sicilian war had let 
m the world, the “Grand Company,” which, after freei 
Constantinople from the Turks, had va a besieged the Roper 
and capital, and had only been driven by famine to a retreat 
Macedonia, A Promise of enormous pay enlisted these mer- 
cenaries in the service of the Duke; but the Catalans had no 
pr — his enemies than they became a worse foe them- 
—— —_ final encounter in the plain of the Cephisus reads 
pe another version of Crecy ; the French chivalry plunged head- 
3 git a marsh, and fell butchered like sheep beneath the knives 
Wile infantry of the Grand Company. 
Was the first to fall; his son, stripped of his duchy, 


who the revolution of 1 had monopo. 
ment of the town, fell back on the old Italian policy of calling in a 
soldier of fortune ; but in accepting their offers the real aim of the 
Duke of Athens was to find in Florence a compensation for the duchy: 
he had lost. Entrusted with a age | military power, he availed 
himself of the right incautiously left him of punishing those 
offenders to whom the mishaps of the war were owing, and 
at once humbled the bo isie by the execution of four of 
the principal Florentines, execution was, in fact, a bid for 
support from the two classes, the nobles and the artisans, whom 
the wealthier burghers had succeeded in excluding from power, 
and hoth at once rose to aid De Brienne in the coup d’état which 
overthrew the rule of the oligarchy. Nobles and ag joined in 
conferring on the Duke the lordship of Florence. “The pilgrim is 
housed at last,” Philip of Valois exclaimed jestingly at the news, 
“but he has a bad hostel.” The Duke's power, in fact, rested on 
two incompatible foundations, and the share of power which he 
ve to the populace soon alienated the feudal noblesse. The 
umiliating peace which Florence was soon forced to sign with 
Pisa gave ground for universal discontent, and the Duke fell 
hastily back on brute force. He disarmed the citizens, fortified his 
palace, gathered mercenaries from every quarter, and decreed a. 
communal bankruptcy when these measures brought about their 
inevitable result in an empty treasury. ution after 
execution d terror among his enemies; hash spear had 
not passed when the city rose as one man, threw barricades across 
every street, cut off massacred the mercenaries, and forced 
the Duke to surrender. M., de has corrected much of 
the tion of Villani’s story by availing himself of later re- 
searches into the Florentine archives; but we cannot think that 
he has done much to reverse the verdict of history upon Walter 
de Brienne. Of him, rather than Pope Boniface, it might be said 
that he came in like a fox, ruled a lion, and was turned out 
like a dog. His life was the fitting end to the story of his house. 
a story throughout strange, brilliant, selfish as his own, His en 
brings him nearer to ourselves; the last Duke of Athens died fight- 
ing, as Constable of Franee, on the field of Poitiers. 


_ AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Southern States at no time contributed very largely to 

the national literature of America. Their scattered popula- 
tion, their rural habits of life, and something perhaps in the cha- 
racter of the people, did not favour that facile and abundant 
production of ephemeral writing which is almost as characteristic 
of the North as of tlte most literary countries of the Old World. 
The Southern journals were comparatively few in number, had a 
somewhat limited circulation, and were Fae om) almost exclu- 
sively in a few chief centres of social and political aetivity. Out- 
side of the periodical press there could hardly be said to exist a 
literary class—a hody of writers by profession—in the South. 
But, per! for this very reason, the small number of works that. 
were published at Charleston, New Orleans, and such other Southern 
cities.as could boast of publishing-houses of their own, belonged 
in an unusual proportion to the er classes of literature. 
Southern pose physicians, and thinkers wrote not 
for bread, nor from the cacoethes scribendi that infests the studious 
leisure of an educated idle class, but. because they had something to- 
say on their own special subjects ; and they contributed a fair share 
to the more solid and lasting departments of American authorship. 
The foremost among native American men of science is a Southern 
officer who resigned a high position in the scientific branch of the 
naval service of the Union when his State ; no politician 
or statesman in the North has left behind him literary remains 
more valuable than those of Calhoun; and medical and natural 
science have been not less deeply indebted to Southern than to 
Northern writers. History and philosophy are the studies, for the 
most part, of men whose lives are devoted to letters; and in 
these, therefore, the South has never been inent; but her 
lawyers, her statesmen, her soldiers —men whose authorship 
springs out of and is connected with their practical life—have 
held their own with their rivals. The war, however, has for the 
time being almost crushed, has certainly silenced, the literature 
of the South. The questions which absorb ali attention, all 
beg. all passion in that country are questions on which 
the and wisest of her citizens—the men whom their 
countrymen would most gladly hear—feel it needful to be re- 
ticent. The great soldiers of the South—such of them as. 
have survived the war—refuse in their own vindication to re- 
kindle the still red-hot embers of national hatred, and leave it to 
their enemies to tell the story of the conflict; a story from which 
no ingenuity can altogether efface the brilliant traces of Southern 
daring, devotion, and heroism. Of Southern statesmen one alone 
has held a position which enabled him to with some degree 
of freedom in face of the victorious North; and Mr. Alexander 
H, Stephens has contributed to the history of the war the best 
account of its remote ea the most complete and searching in- 


vestigation of its Constitutional that has yet a) . For 
the rest, it seems as if the South had not yet recovered the spirits and 
the tastes nec 


to literary fertility ; scarcely here and there 
a fiction, a biography, a work of some safe and neutral character, 


- which he sought in vain to recover, was still one of the wealthiest 
lords of Southern Italy. Here he was found by the envoys of 
Florence, hard pressed by its war with Pisa, and ruined by the : 
e little army with which the Frenchman coolly : 
roposead vo conquer & realm. But, though the aid of the 
castle of Sarno, a night sally threw his camp ‘ 
| 4 
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appears to claim a Southern authorship. The latest of these is the 
one now before us—Mr. W. H. Sparks’s Memories of Fifty Years.* 
And even here we observe the painful, unnatural reserve on the 
subject that must be Lage in the mind of the writer—a father 
whose sons have perished in the war, fallen under the Confede- 
rate flag. Ofthe war alone hesays little or ge while of every 

revious political agitation or feud in which he or his 
friends bore a part he has a fi to give, and numerous 
illustrative and amusing anecdotes to relate. There is a mournful 
dignity in this silence, disappointing as it is to the reader’s curio- 
sity. Nor is it hard to understand that the author should find it 
easier to 2 of the recollections of his youth than of those of 
ten years Of the condition of Georgia and the neighbouring 
States during what may be called the transition period of Ameri- 
can politics—the term of the last President of the “ Virginian 
dynasty,” the interim rule of the younger Adams, and the reign of 
Andrew Jackson, by whom the modern system of party organiza- 
tion, with its corruption and demoralization, its violence and 
‘vulgarity, was first introduced into the higher public life 
of the Union—this volume gives a lively and an interesting 
picture. The freedom of personal description and anecdote 
which American writers assume—and which Mr. Sparks, though 
-he does not abuse it after the too frequent fashion of the 
New York and New England scribblers, has borrowed from 
them—enables a careful observer with a good memory to 
serve up out of his own individual recollections, especially 
if he has enjoyed the ape of public men and been 
behind the scenes of public life, a piquant and varied intellectual 
treat. Thus the work before us affords a nearer and clearer view 
than we have before enjoyed of the interior of State politics; the 
formation, the motives, the working of State parties; the character 
of State Governments ; the calibre of the men by whom they are 
generally administered; and the passions which questions and 
interests that to English carelessness hardly seem to rise above 
the importance of our own municipal squabbles can call forth 
among men who have the wider sphere, and what might appear the 
larger importance, of Federal politics to attract their care. There 
‘is also much interest in the description of the various classes and 
races of the South, with their distinct qualities, tendencies, and 
social and domestic manners. We have the gentlemen of the old 
Virginian families, much resembling the English country gentlemen 
of the days of the great war, and taking, wherever they may 
settle vg gs the South-west, a position of leadership and 
influence; the high-spirited, fiery a of South Carolina, 
approaching rather to the type of the French nobles of the ancien 
régime, quarrelsome and punctilious, but thoroughly brave and 
‘highminded at heart, with a State pride as arrogant and as pro- 
voking, but as worthily sustained, as the national pride of France 
under the Grand ering “wc the homelier natives of Georgia and 
North Carolina, and the ch Creoles of Louisiana, considerably 
resembling the habitans of Lower Canada, conservative, courteous, 
‘honest, notable rather for their personal and family virtues than 
for their energy and enterprise, but forbidden by the infectious 
vigour of their American associates, and riage ae a more genial 
climate, to fall into the stagnation of their em antit 
The writer has a considerable power of narration and of individual 
portraiture ; and the book, though needlessly solid, is readable and 
worth reading. 

A Guide-book which is also a blue-book t—a “Murray” pro- 
duced, not by the speculative cares of an individual publisher, 
but by the supreme authority of the State; a volume which has 
no higher pretensions than those of a descriptive handbook to a 
region of remarkably beautiful and peculiar scenery, but which is, 
nevertheless, a public document printed by order of a State Legis- 
Jature—is a curiosity which, long as we have been used to the 

liberal limits allowed by American custom to the literature 
of public departments, seems at first sight altogether exceptional. 
It certainly could never have appe in England; hardly, we 
should think, even in the Eastern States of America. But Cali- 
fornia is a young State, not yet sobered down into the strictness of 
official routine ; and the district on which she has thus bestowed 
the honour of a special official description is one of whose Fo 
session any country might well be proud. The magnificent Yose- 
mite Valley—the Valley of the great Sequoias, the Big Trees as 
the Guide-book officially denominates them—is now by gift of the 
United States the public property of California, which is bound to 
preserve its actual condition, undefiled by settle- 
ment or cultivation, as a sort of State park; a treasure bestowed 
by nature, to be preserved from private encroachment and mono- 
poly, as well as from agricultural vandalism, for the common 
enjoyment and instruction of the whole people. The grant is not, 
in actual extent, a ve one; but it contains some of the 
most signal wonders of the Western continent. These have been 
so often described that we need hardly mention them now. The 
trees, standing and fallen,..unequalled in girth and height 
throughout the world; the exquisite waterfall called the Bridal 
Veil, and several others hardly less remarkable; the Cathedral 


* The Memories of Fifty Years ; containing — Bi ical Notices 

ith Scenes ncidents occurring during a ife of Observation chi 
in the South-west. By W. H. Sparks. Phi ia: ton, m4 


z Haffelfinger. London: Sampson Low, Son, & ton. 1870. 

+ Geological Survey of California. T. D. Whitney, State Geologist. The 
Yosemite Guide-book ; a description of the Yosemite Valley’ and the 
adjacent region of the Sierra Nevada and of the Trees of California. 
Illustrated by Maps and Woodcuts. Published by of the Legisla- 
ture, London: Triibner & Co. 1860. 


Peak, the Cap of Liberty, and other marvels of the Sierra 
Nevada, of which woodcuts are given in these pages, render the 
place one of those which it would be sacrilege to abandon to the 
chances of destruction or decay, and which, before individual 
homes can have grown up there, and attached to it the claims 
of private Peeper ought certainly to be made a public 
possession. The Commissioners ova that already claims 
are made a & portion of the Valley; but these the 
State can ly buy off, and American legislation is not prone 
to sacrifice the general interest of the community to an exaggerated 
respect for the alleged rights of its several members. We 
hope, therefore, that the trust imposed on California will be fyi. 
filled ; and that our dchildren, and perhaps our children’s 

dchildren, may apes to visit and admire the Big Tree Groyg 
and the Nevada Fall without let or hindrance from private owner. 
ship or privileged exhibitors—in gratitude to the Commissionsn 
let us say, with this Guide-book to the Yosemite in hand. 

The Annual Report of the Prison Association* of New York 
collects, as usual, a quantity and variety of useful information 
from all quarters, including many of those among our own country. 
men who have given the most careful study to the difficult pro- 
blems involved in the treatment of convicted, and especially of 
professional, criminals, An account of the system pursued in the 
other States of the Union, and of the condition and management of 
their prisons, is a regular part of the Report. But to forei 
of course, the most interesting portion of the volume is that which 
directly relates to the experience of the Association itself. That 
body, voluntary in its origin, but incorporated by legislative Act, 


exercises a somewhat informal and indefinite but very valuable 
power of inspection over all the prisons in the State. Its officers 
investigate the cases of the prisoners, with a view to redress in- 


justice, to relieve misfortune, and to prevent hardship; they are 
yearly instrumental in saving some scores of innocent persons from 
punishment, in obtaining the release of others in whose circum- 
stances there appear good reasons for exceptional lenity ; in assist- 
ing in every way the prisoners discharged at the expiration of their 
sentences, and in finding situations for more than a hundred yearl 
of those who can conscientiously be recommended to employers, 
More than this, their visitations exert a most wholesome influence 
on the prison officials themselves. This influence is due to the 
fact that the Association is distinctly neutral in — and inde- 
pendent of party. It is with its members and officers, as with our 
CivilServants, a point of honour to do their duty without reference to 
party bias or political interests; and, being thus independent, 
and the only independent authority available, they are allowed 
to exert a control that a Government which could trust its own 
servants would never entrust to an extraneous and irresponsible 
body. In common with nearly every witness not actually 
entangled in the meshes of the party system, the Association bears 
emphatic testimony to the ruinous effects of the rule which renders 
every official situation the prize of political partisanship. They 
declare that partisans, in reward for services often of a question- 
able nature, are intruded into the various prison offices; that in 
consequence no change for the better depending on individual 
capacity or individual willingness is possible, as, even if the politi- 
cian appointed turns out to be an able and earnest official, he is 
liable to be displaced at any moment for political reasons; that 
while the practice lasts the discipline and economy of the prisons 
can never be satisfactory; and they earnestly press upon the 
Legislature the appointment of officers in the prison department 
“during good behaviour,” taking this service at least out of the 
sphere of political corruption and jobbery. As an incidental 
evidence of the extent to which the party system has demoralized 
the country, they mention that a very small proportion of the fines 
levied on petty officers comes into the hands of the county 
treasurers; the rest being retained by the justices who impose 
them. Such facts as these speak volumes for the rapid deteriora- 
tion of American democracy, and cannot be too strongly pressed 
upon the notice of those to whom that democracy is represented as 
an object of envy and admiration. " 
Another Report}, which might have been invaluable, and which 
is interesting and amusing, is that of the “ Bureau of Statistics of 
Labour” appointed by the Legislature of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. his Department, which at the date of its Report had 
been in existence about seven months, tells the story of its origin, 
its organization, its early perplexities, and its subsequent proceed- 
ings with a naiveté which can scarcely fail to provoke a smile, at 
the same time that the narrative affords a curious specimen of the 
careless manner in which legislation may proceed when emanci- 
pated from effete and obsolete forms, and particularly when 
prompted rather by the desire of doing something than by any 
clear notion what ought to be done. The Bureau relates the 
bewilderment into which it fell when it began to consider what it 
was meant to do, and which increased when it came to the further 
question how it was to be done; its frequent appeals to the 
Attorney-General to know what the Resolution appoints it 
meant, and what powers it conferred; and the final conclusion 
that all that could be done was to ask questions right and yo 
leaving to the goodwill of the parties questioned to answer or no 


i i * the Prison 

* Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of t 
of ew York, and Accompanying Documents, for 
Transmitted to the Legislature January 20, 1870. Albany: o gus 
Company, Printers. London: Sampson Low, Son, 79. ‘al 
Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labour, embracing the Account of 
die Operation’ and Inquiries from August 2, 1869, to March 1, 1870, inclu 


sive, being the first Seven Months since its ee Boston: Wright & 
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as they pleased. As the questions asked implied a violent bias on 
the part of the Bureau, it is not strange to find that the 
employers generally declined to reply, and that the information 
obtained from the = much, 
by dint Perso visitation, the Bureau does seem 
a at re is in Boston almost as much dis- 
in rtion to tion, as in on; t+ rooms 
yp more highly rented, if some- 
what better in original quality; and that, despite democratic in- 
stitutions and social equality, the worst abuses of our mines and 
factories are not without parallels in New England. Similar in- 
ferences are borne out by the Report of the School Board of 
Connecticut *, which State has endeavoured to carry out, some- 
what later and somewhat more exhaustively, the principle of our 
own Factory Acts, obliging children employed in workshops, &c., 
to attend school so many times in the year. The Act, however, 
is less stringent than our own, inasmuch as it requires what can 
scarcely ever be obtained—proof of guilty knowledge on the 
employer's part—before its penalties can enforced ; and the 
absence of any similar law in the neighbouring States facilitates 
its evasion by the parents. They, indeed, are the chief offenders ; 
the masters, with scarcely any exception, showing themselves 
favourable to the law, and willing, when fairly appealed to, to 
assist in enforcing its provisions. 

A Canadian Memoir of the Duke of Kent + is, in fact, quite as 
much a history of the members of a French Canadian family with 
whom the Prince made acquaintance on his first appearance in the 
Province, and with whom he maintained a constant and friendly 

to the last. In fact his letters to them, and some 
of theirs to him and to each other, form the principal substance of 
the volume, and afford the material from which the connecting 
narrative is chiefly drawn. They are by no means devoid of 
interest, and me the character of the most amiable and least 
fortunate of the sons of George III. in a favourable and honourable 


light. 

tive of a lady who, with her Pak , was attacked and captured 
by the Indians in Kansas, during the year 1864; who escaped, 
with rare courage and good fortune, from their hands; and who has 
since resided for some years in the West, and in immediate prox- 
imity to her former captors. The story of her personal adventures, 
striking as it is, is somewhat awkwardly and feebly told; the 
chapters on Indian life and manners which follow are better in 
style, and contain some facts and incidents exhibiting traits of 
character and customs among the Red Men less familiar to Euro- 

readers than the thrice-told stories which form the staple of 
estern travels. 

The Science of Thought §, by C. C. Everett, is a treatise on the 
metaphysical aspects of logic, which the writer has done his best 
to render simple and popular, but which remains as much beyond 
the comprehension as outside the interest of the general public. 

Out of the Past ||, by Parke Godwin, is a collection of articles 
and essays of the ordinary Quarterly type, some of which, however, 
— more than the mere ephemeral interest of such oe 

the nature of their subjects and the solid thoughtful 
sometimes observable in their treatment. 

Under the title of Zhe Harbinger of Health Mr. Andrew 
Jackson Davis, “the seer who lives at Poughkeepsie,” publishes a 
volume of medical prescriptions and directions of which the style 
and language decidedly iy wie an extra-professional if not a su- 


un 
appre deal of useful, if very trite, common sense. 


missionaries the reader will find the case of the missionaries 
stated from their own point of view, and will be able to compare it 
with the allegations of impartial or unfriendly critics of which 
we have lately heard so much. - 


* Annual Report of the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut, 
Presented to the General May with the 
Annual ip ot of the Secretary of the Board. Newhaven: Tuttle, More- 
house, & Taylor. London: Tribner & Co. 1870. 

t The Life of F.M. H.R.H. Edward Duke of Kent, illustrated by his 
Correspondence with the De Salaberry Family, hie published, ex- 
ant rom 1791 to 1814. By Dr. William James Anderson, L.R.C.S. 
Edin., President of the Quebec Literary and Historical Society. Ottawa 
7 pr Hunter, Rose, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 

' d Escape ; or, Life among the Sioux. By Mrs. Sarah L. 

on, Remsen, & Haffel London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 


§ The Science o ; a System of Logic. By Charles Carroll 
Boston : WW mdon: Triibner & Co. 1869. 
of the Past. Critical and Literary Papers. By Parke Godwin. 
Puinam & Sons. London: Tribner & Co. 1870, 
Harbinger of Health; containing Medical Prescriptions for the 
Human Body and Mind. By Andrew Jackson Davis. Complete Fg 
— : Bela Marsh. London: Triibner & Co, 1868. 
Foreign Missions ; their Relations and Claims. By Rufus Anderson, 


D.D., LL.D, late Foreig 
for Foren,’ ite Foreign Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 
& Ge shes, Missions. New York: Scribner & Co. London: Triibner 


Dr. Miles’s title* is somewhat of a misnomer, for his little 
volume deals as much with picture-writing in general as with the 
supposed traces of its employment in the Bible. The latter por- 
tion, however, is the only novel feature of the work, and, if not 
altogether trustworthy, is at least suggestive and interesting. 

estern Windows +, by its title, and the manner of not a few of 
the pieces covered thereby, suggests reminiscences of the well- 
known work of Mrs, Browning—reminiscences which find vent not 
unfrequently in actual, if unconscious, imitation. The poems of 
David Bates { are such as might be expected from the story of the 
poet’s life—a man of humble birth and circumstances, with literary 
tastes and a courageous spirit, who found in a form of charity 
very common in America the means of education, and was thereby 
enabled to earn bread, if not distinction, by his pen. It is natural 
that his family should desire to collect and preserve them, and 
equally natural that the public should be somewhat indifferent to 
their existence. 

Two works of fiction are before us, one of which, entitled 
Bloom and Brier §, is the first attempt we have seen to employ the 
abundant materials of romance presented by the Southern war 
from a Southern point of view. The author paints the South 
as it was before the war, in its pride and prosperity—the quiet, 
simple, happy life of rural society, and the comfort of well- 
governed tations and well-ordered homes; then the mise 
and havoc wrought by the war, and the devastation and ruin le 
behind when the war came to an end. The second, Miss Van 
Kortland||, is ore of those romances of female character which are 
among the favourite efforts of American authoresses; and, if not 
always natural or probable, is by no means devoid of power and 
interest. 


* Traces of Picture-Writing in the Bible. By Rev. Henry A. Miles, D.D. 
1870. 


+ Western Windows; and other Poems. New York: Hurst & Houghton. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1869. , 


t The Poetical Works of David Bates. Edited by his Son, Stockton 
Bates. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & . London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 
Bloom and Brier; or, As I Saw It Long A A Southern Romance. 

By William Falconer. Philadelphia : & r. 
London : Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 1870, 

|| Miss Van Kortland. A Novel. By the Author of “My Daughter 
Elinor.” New York: Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson ,» Son, & 
Marston. 1870. 
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